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THE CONSCRIPTION. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


I saw this story in a newspaper, condensed 
into a paragraph of a dozen lines, and told as a 
fact. I thought it so terrible in its sadness 
that it should be read by every one, and that it 
may reach as many as possible, I have prepared 
it for these columns. 

Up four flights of stairs in a house in Paris, 
were three snug little rooms inhabited by the 
family Roumille. They had only peaked roofs, 
chimnies, and the blue sky to look out upon, but 
so pleasant were the rooms within, and so neat, 
and tasteful and sunny, that there was small 
temptation to turn the eyes away from them. 

-It was evening, and the family were assembled 
at supper. They were observing a fete, and the 
best gilt china glittered on the table, a little 
bouquet of fresh flowers stood by each glass, 
and an iced-cake surrounded by a wreath of 
rose-buds distinguished the centre, 

Around the board sat the jolly, affectionate 
old father, the delicate and loving mother, their 
brave, handsome boy, and one other, not now 
belonging to the family, but soon to be called 
daughter: by the parents, and wife by the son. 
She was a gentle, lovely young girl, looking with 
affectionate respect upon the old folks, and with 
fond, modest eyes upon her lover. 

**Son,” said the mother, ‘‘for twenty-one years 
this night hast thou been the delight of my heart. 
Thou hast gladdened my eyes every day thou 
hast lived. Ah, that thou wert but a few years 
younger, that I might-be sure of thee longer.” 

‘Wife, dost thou not see that Marion’ takes 
thy word as a reproach to her? Thou would’st 
have thy son all to thyself, thou sayest.” 

“T'do not mean that I would not have my 
child Marion for my daughter. No, no! Bless 
her heart, she need not blush so. And she heed 
not fear. I think even my Robinet happy to be 
her husband. But the conscription, father. Our 
boy is of age.” 
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The old man’s happy face grew pale and 
uneasy. 

“Wife,” he said, ‘‘our boy is filial to us, and 
true to Marion, and loving to God. If heaven is 
but just, he will not draw the fatal lot. Heaven 
blesses the good.” 

**Whom God loveth he chasteneth,” said the 
mother, with a sigh, and Marion’s cheek grew 
whiter. 

“Come, do not darken a sunny day by clouds 
of fear,” said the young man. ‘To-night I am 
free. To-night I can be the happiest fellow 
alive. Even if to-morrow I draw the wrong 
number, and must go to fight, I may return to 
you, Marion, covered with honors. Wilt thou 
not be glad and proud then, mother?” 

**My son, my son, 1 have known many a brave 
boy join those ranks dreaming as thou dost; bat 
few come back to their mothers. Oh, Robinet, 
thou art my only one, and if thou art killed I 
shall be childless—childless.” 

**Ah, wife,” said the father, crowding back 
tears. ‘‘Could’st thou not be almost happy to 
be a widow? The conscription spares the only 
son’s of widows. If thy useless old husband were 
gone, thou could’st keep thy brave young son.” 

“Ah, ah,” cried the wife. ‘‘Stop the old 
man’s tongue. Put thy hand on his mouth, 
Marion. I cannot bear to hear him talk so.” 

‘*To-night let us be happy,” cried Robinet. 
‘I am not yet a conscript. And I believe I 
shall escape to-morrow. So ‘begone dull care.’ 
Father, shall I.cut my birth-day cake?” 

Yes, my boy. Let us not borrow trouble. 
It would kill me to see thee among the dissolute 
soldiery driven to slaughter! I will not, no, I 
cannot think of it. Yes, cut thy cake, but do 
not harm those pretty buds. Marion placed 
them there in token of how she will round thy 
life with pleasures. Eh, Marion. Each bud for 
a kiss or a kind word, eh?” 
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I WELCOME THEE, 


FAIR SPRING. 





Marion wiped her eyes, and smiled blushingly. 
Cheerfulness was restored, and the happy family 
gave themselves up to enjoyment of each other, 
the secret; thought that perhaps it was for the 
last time making every voice tenderer. 

On the next day the drawing was to take place. 
Father and son proceeded to the place of deci- 
sion. The son, with white cheek and dilating 
eye, drew, while the father stood by, his usually 
jovial form trembling with agonizing apprehen- 
sion. 

It was a fatal number! and with a groan of 
despair the old man fell upon his son’s neck. 

**Oh, my boy,” he said, ‘I cannot let thee 
go! I cannot see thee driven to slaughter! Thy 
mother’s heart will be desolate, I cannot, no, 
God forgive me, I cannot.” 

He wrung his gon’s hand, and shaking his 
head at the few brave, consoling words Robinet’s 
trembling lips uttered, he stopt them short by 
kissing him tenderly. He then went out, with a 
gesture forbidding any one to follow him. 

* The mother will weep over her son,” said a 
bystander, Marion’s father, ‘but an old man, 
like an old dog, goes alone to grieve. He idolizes 
thee, boy, thy poor, old father. Ah, Robinet 
Roumille, there is another, a poor, young girl, 
whose bitterest tears will be secret ones.” 

‘The youth, almost stunned with despair at his 
fate, returned to tell his mother and Marion. 





They awaited his arrival, kneeling at the feet of 
the Holy Mary’s image, and praying in agonizing 
fervency. 

Robinet entered quietly, and stood rigid and 
pale behind them, his eyes large, and his nostrils 
quivering. The mother turned and looked up 
at him, then fell back in a swoon. Her son 
raised her and laid her upon a sofa in slow re- 
covery. Marion clung to his arm, and held one 
of his hands in hers, weeping bitterly. None 
asked for the words they could not bear to hear. 

‘* Ah, thy poor father,” the mother murmured, 
“I know he is weeping in secret. He was ever 
slow to show his grief. His heart is broken like 
mine. Oh, that I had thy father here. We would 
mourn together.” 

There was a stir below, and a sound of many 
steps coming up the staircase. It paused at the 
door. Robinet opened it, 

They were bringing home his father—dead. 

He had killed himself that Robinet might be 
exempt from conscription, He had fallen a sac- 
rifice to an insane idea of duty. Let us not 
judge him too harshly. He meant well, his 
brain gave way, he died that his son might live. 
God is more merciful than man! 

Thus the widow kept her son, but the memory 
of the father was held in a tender depth of re- 
gret, in the forever saddened hearts of both 
mother and gon. , 





I WELCOME THEE, FAIR SPRING. 


BY BELL KAUFFELT. 


I wzicome thee! to these bright sunny bow’rs, 
That I again may gaze on opening flow’rs, 

As doth the mother gaze on her bright boy, 

And marks each budding charm with highest joy; 
Or as the stranger on some distant strand 

Would joy to grasp a loved and friendly hand, 
When every feature, every look and tone 

Wears twice the charm it ever wore at home. 


My home! This season brings me thoughts of thee— 
My childhood home, I never more may see— 

The rose,I trained around my window there, 

The snow-drops and the crocusses so fair, 

The vine must now bud too whose leaves among, 

I early learned to pour my soul in song, 

The violet and sweet forget-me-not 

My childhood vale methinks already dot. 


To roam again my native vale’s my pray’r, 
To pluck its flow’rs and breathe its healthful air; 





But oh! it may ne’er be; in a strange clime 

And ’mid strange flow’rs I- weave my thoughts in 
rhyme, 

And when their breath and Nature’s minstrel lay, 

Steal o’er my heart with their sweet melody, 

They do but touch the sad chords of my lute, 

For what once bloom’d and sung for me that’s 
mute, 


But still I weleome thee, fair Spring, and yearn 
To catch each sign that heralds thy return 

With throbbing heart, as doth the new made bride 
Her dearest lord when absent from her side; 

And thus my heart doth long for thee this hour, 
As I await thee in my moss-wreath’d bow’r, 

Thy voice methinks is in the rippling stream, 

The glad young buds do burst for joy I ween, 
Thy pure warm breath doth softly float o’er me, 
And my fond heart doth whisper, welcome thee. 





GROWING COLD. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


THere was an ardor about the young lover 
that showed how deeply his heart was interested, 
and his betrothed might almost be said to live 
only in his presence. He flew to her side, like 
steel to the magnet, when evening set him free 
from business; and she awaited his certain com- 
ing with a trembling joy that pervaded her whole 
being. The days were long that kept them apart; 
but lightening-footed the hours of evening. How 
eagerly they looked forward to that blessed time, 
when they would hear the words spoken that 
were to make them one. And the time came at 
last, though with slow-pacing steps. Hand-in- 
hand and heart beating to heart, they entered 
® new path of life, carpeted with flowers, and 
moved onward with springing feet, that took 
their measure to love’s delicious music. 

Swiftly passed the first seasons of their new 
existence. It was the warm, fragrant, blossom- 
ing spring-time; and the sunshine filled the air 
with vernal warmth. 

‘Shall we ever grow cold to each other?” said 
the young husband, leaning toward his bride, 
and speaking in a tone of peculiar tenderness. 

This was occasioned by the presence, in a 
small company, of a married couple, not two 
years wedded, who were known to have lost 
much of young love’s ardor. Their indifference 
was so apparent, as to have become a subject of 
remark with their friends and acquaintances. 

“Never, Leonard, never!” was almost tremu- 
lously whispered back. ‘That is impossible! 
Those who truly love, love on forever.” 

“And with us it is true,” said the husband. 
‘True, warm, eternal love.” 

And each believed that it was so. Let us 
follow them a little way on their life journey. 

Leonard Williams was a young, ambitious mer- 
chant, who was trying, unwisely, to do a large 
business on @ small capital; and Leonard Wil- 
liams and his wife were a young couple who 
thought rather more of making an appearance 
in the social world, than was consistent with 
their means and prospects. He had too large 
store, and too many goods in it; and they lived 
in too large a house, with too much furniture 
init. 


A tranquil spirit is not possible’ under such 


circumstances. Overwearying mental labor and 





absorbing care must attend them. It has ever 
been so—it was so with Leonard Williams. Even 
before the waning of the first year, his fine brow 
began to wear a shadow, and his eyes to have an 
absent expression. There was a failing warmth 
in his manner toward his bride, that chilled her 
heart, at times, as if cold airs had blown upon it 
suddenly. She was too young, too inexperienced, 
and too ignorant of the world to comprehend the 
causes that were at work, undermining, daily, 
the foundations of their happiness. She only felt 
that her husband was changing—that warmth 
was diminishing, and the cloud and the shadow 
coming in the place of sunshine. 

Daily, and weekly, and monthly the change 
went on—he getting more and more absorbed 
in business, and she finding a certain poor com~- 
pensation for heart-weariness in dress, gay com- 
pany, pleasure, and fashiorable dissipation. The 
coldness of feeling, as wejl as of exterior, was 
mutual. A few years longer, and all the little 
tender courtesies that marked their intercourse 
when alone, failed utterly. Williams would meet 
his wife, on his daily return from business, with- 
out a changing countenance or tender word; and 
she met him, at evening, and parted with him 
on each succeeding morning, with an air of in- 
difference that iced over the surface of his feel- 
ings. 

And so the years went on. He struggling and 
striving with the world in the arena of business; 
and she trying to find in the unsubtantial, gilded 
exterior of things, that pleasure she failed to 
extract from the real. 

How like mould on a rich garment, or rust 
upon burnished steel, did indifference creep over — 
the pleasant surface of their lives, dimming the 
mutual attraction. Williams had energy of cha- 
racter, and a mind that found new strength in 
difficulty. A man of feebler intellect, less hope, 
and less suggestion, starting wrong, as he did, 
would have been driven to the wall in # few 
years. But Williams discovered his error in 
time to prepare himself for the impending con- 
sequences. At the close of five years from the 
day of his marriage, he resolutely looked his 
affairs in the face, and saw that, instead of being 
worth many thousands of dollars, he was: just 
upon the verge:of bankruptey. It ie twe 
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GROWING COLD. 





years to get safely past the dangers that beset 
his way. One cause of his trouble lay in the 
extravagance of his style of living. It rather 


startled him to find, on examining his own pri- 
vate account, that twenty thousand dollars had 
‘been drawn for personal expenses. One half of 
that sum, added to his capital, would have made 
all safe. 

‘This will never do,” he said to himself. ‘‘We 
are living too extravagantly. There must be a 

” 


But what would his fashionable wife say to 
this?’ Would she -be willing to give up her ele- 
gant home and retire from her gay position? A 
feeling of discouragement came over him as these 
questions arose in his mind. 

“She must give it up—she must retire!” he 
said to himself, with some warmth. But he did 
not wish to make known the fact of his deep 
embarrassment; for he had no confidence in her 
power to endure reverses. If she sunk down in 
weak distress, the burdens he had to bear would 
be so much heavier; and they were quite heavy 
enough already. After viewing the matter on 
all sides, and pondering it deeply, Williams came 
to the conclusion that the only economical change 
likely to meet his wife’s approval, was a change 
from their own home to a fashionable boarding- 
house. A close calculation satisfied him, that, 
to do so, would lessen their annual expenses 
about one thousand dollars. 

Anna,” he said to her, one evening, breaking 
through his cold, abstracted silence, ‘‘we are 
living at too costly a rate.” 

Mrs. Williams turned her eyes upon his face, 
with the manner of one who had heard unplea- 
sant words, but did not fully comprehend their 
meaning. 

“It would cost us less to board; and you 
would be freed from household cares,” he added. 

Don’t think of it, Leonard,” was her prompt 
reply, spoken in very decided tones. ‘I cannot 
be induced to give up my elegant home. As to 
household cares, I am not troubled by them.” 

“Tt is a question of economy,” said Williams. 

“Tf that is all, the question may as well 
sleep,” replied his wife, almost indifferently; 
‘‘for it costs quite as much to live in a first 
class hotel or boarding-house as in your own 
home.” 

Williams had no more to say. A deep sigh 
fluttered on his lips; his gaze withdrew itself 
from the countenance of his wife and fell to the 
floor; his head sunk low upon his bosom, and 
thought went from his home, to wander amid 
the seething breakers, toward which his vessel 
was driving, hoping to find some narrow passage 


through which he might steer in safety to a 
smooth haven. He felt colder toward his wife 
after that; and she was conscious of the cold- 
ness, without imagining the cause. 

No change in the style or cost of living took 
place. That heavy burden he had to carry in 
addition to his other heavy burdens; and it re- 
quired all of his strength. 

During the two years that elapsed before his 
feet were on firm ground again, he appeared to 
have lost all interest in his home, his wife, or 
his children. Mrs. Williams frequently said, 
lightly, speaking to friends or acquaintances, 
that she had no husband now—Mr. Williams 
having united himself to business in a second 
marriage. If she spoke thus in his presence, 
he would part his lips in a forced smile; or, 
perhaps, say, jocosely, that she had better have 
him before the courts for bigamy. 

Fashion, show, pleasure filled up all the time 
of Mrs. Leonard, which was not devoted to ma- 
ternal duties and household cares, and business 
was the Moloch at which Mr. Leonard sacrificed 
all social and home affections. 

At forty, with a family of interesting children 
springing up around them, they were but coldly 
tolerant of each other. Never having seen, from 
the beginning of her married life, any good reason 
for economy or self-denial, Mrs. Williams had 
failed to practice these virtues; but had suffered 
the opposite vices of extravagance and vain self- 
indulgence to grow rankly as offensive weeds, 
Her demands upon her husband’s purse had, 
therefore, always been large, and they steadily 
increased, until he was learning to hold the 
strings more tightly, and to question and object 
whenever she made, what he thought, large re- 
quisitions. Thus alienations were constantly 
engendered; and, at times, there was strife be- 
tween them. Roughness on his part, and petu- 
lance on hers, often came in to help the work of 
estrangement. 

Twenty years of a false life—twenty years in 
which two married partners, warm and loving at 
the first, went on steadily growing cold toward 
each other through the interposition of sordid 
and worldly things—twenty years of a home in- 
terecourse but rarely brightened by love’s warm 
sunshine breaking through the leaden clouds of 
care or folly—what a sad heart-history is here! 
And is it not the history of thousands of over- 
earnest business men, and their thoughtless, 
unsympathizing, fashionable wives, who seek 
outside of hearts and homes what they can never 
find—that tranquillity of soul after which all 
aspire, but to which so few attain? Alas, that 
it is so! 
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Ah, that we could write, from henceforth, a 
better record of Leonard Williams and his wife! 
That we could tell you, how, growing at last 
weary of their vain existence, they turned back, 
athirst for the pure waters whose sweetness 
had once refreshed them, finding again the foun- 
tain of eternal youth! But it was not so. Habits 
of thought and feeling were hardened into that 
second nature which is rarely broken up. If, 
occasionally, the restless heart returned along 
its life-journey, seeking for some of the lost 
flowers and vanished fragrance, their sweetness 
was perceived only as the dim delight of a 





dream; not real enough to inspire an effort to 
seek their restoration, And so they moved on 
in the coldness of twilight. Age found him a 
sordid, irritable, unhappy man—and she a ner- 
vous, restless, vain, disappointed woman. 

There are such, reader, all around you. But 
keep your heart warm. Do not suffer it to grow 
cold toward your wife or husband. Shut out 
the vain things of the world. The home-loves 
are warmest, the home-lights brightest; and they 
will grow warmer and brighter with years if you 
feed them with the pure oil of unselfish affec- 
tions. 





THOUGHTS AT TWILIGHT. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Sometmes at such an hour as this 
Comes the wild wish to meet my fate, 
It seems as if I could not wait 

Its tardy coming, woe or bliss. 


For aught were better to my soul 
Than this dull vacancy, this blank; 
Yet could I feel so had I drank 

As some have drunk a cup of gall? 


*Tis madness so to wish to meet 
What I should weakly fail to bear, 
Oh! rather should I lift this prayer, 
“Be the slow moving years less fleet.” 


I feel life has in store for me 
Nought sweeter than as yet I’ve known, 
That none will live for me alone, 

And mine no rosy path can be. 





I know my cold, ungracious mien 
Repelleth most where I would win; 
Thus leaving still the soul within 

Mid its own thoughts to waste unseen. 


Thoughts that on the heart’s-life do feed, 
*Till strength and purpose all are gone; 
Not thus, not thus should I live on, 

But rouse me to some worthy deed. 


Too long in dream-land’s witching shade 
I’ve wandered, I must leave it now; 
For graver years upon my brow 

A cold and warning hand have laid. 


And I, who’ve only loved to think, 
Must learn to suffer and to do: 
Look at the path I must pursue, 

Nor weakly from its roughness shrink. 





“HEAVENLY FATHER, PITY 


BY HELEN MAR. 
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Wuen the Autumn leaflets died 

Hope went sobbing from my heart; 
Saying to me, “Like the leaves, 

Will your brightest dreams depart?” 
Brighter flowers will come again; 

Happier days may be; 
But my Willie’s gone away, 

Who made them blest to me. 
“Heavenly Father, pity me.” 


The world was bright and fair; 
Now ’tis cheerless, he away. 
Angels wings were given him; 
T am left to pray. 
All life’s flowers are stripped of leaves; 


M E.” 


Naught but thorns for me: 
And heart-broken, Lord, I turn, 
And pray for peace to Thee, 

“Heavenly Father, pity me.” 


Let me come to Thee, my Saviour, 
I have wandered long. 

Tell me with Thy precious love 
That I may be strong. 0 

Oh! have patience, Great Redeemer, 
And though wayward I may be, 

Take me, humble, to Thy footstool, 
And to Thee. 

“ Heavenly Father, pity me.” 





HOW JENNY WAS 


WON. 


BY MABY W. JANVRBIN. 


from the chair she sat in; 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping 


Time, you thief, you love to get 
Sweets into your a that in! 
—— weary, 8ay 
Stoel RIS Aak etiachewn eheed.ses 
Say I’m growing old, but add— 
Jenny kissed me !—Leien Hunt. 


‘Eu, Phil—want to know ‘how I won her?’ 
Well, I'll tell you the modus operandi, though its 
sub rosa, of course!” And Ned Wilder, Esq., 
flung his half-smoked cigar into the grate, ran 
his white fingers through a mass of clustering 
brown curls, removed his feet from their eleva- 
tion at an angle of forty-five degrees on his 
paper-strewn desk, and settled himself comfort- 
ably in the depths of a softly cushioned office 
chair. 

‘“Want to know how I won her? Well, you 
see, my boy, cousin Jenny was always just the 
sauciest witch that ever laced a gaiter, shook 
a curl, or played the deuce with a masculine 
heart. And I was always her boy-lover. Can’t 
remember the time, for my life, from the day 
when I first went to Beechwood as my uncle’s 
ward, and stood—an awkward, blushing, stam- 
mering school-boy of fifteen—in the presence of 
the incipient belle and beauty—can’t remember 
a minute, from that hour, but I was her slave— 
her out and out slave, Phil. And the witch knew 
it. Did you ever see one of the sex but knew 
whom she had entrapped? It’s their nature— 
read you like a book! got the gift of second 
sight, every mother’s daughter of ’em. 

‘* And so, when I came home from academy and 
college vacations, not a whit less embarrassed 
and awkward than ever—acting like a grown 
up booby—upsetting her workbox and tangling 
her worsteds, committing countless blunders at 
table, all this to the gratification of the mis- 
chief-loving flirt, and the romping, hoydenish, 
school-girl companions she’d always have stop- 
ping at Beechwood on visits—didn’t I make my- 
self a target for all kinds of practical jokes from 
those same romps? 

‘‘ And Jenny, herself, wasn’t she the ringleader 
of them all? Didn’t she beg to do table honors, 
on purpose to put salt in my tea, and pepper my 
muffins, in order to watch my wry faces? didn’t 
she a * tantalizing waltzes every evening in 





the parlor, regretting so much that ‘cousin Ned 
didn’t dance!’ didn’t she ask me to read aloud 
at the village Sewing Circle, and upon my bash- 
ful refusal, gravely announce to scores of assem- 
bled old ladies, that ‘Mr. Wilder was afflicted 
with bronchitis,’ purposely to render me the 
victim of those same old ladies, who forthwith 
thronged about me with receipts, composed of 
all the roots and herbs in Christendom. I tell 
you, Phil, it was almost purgatory to me, there 
at Beechwood; but I was resolved never ‘to sur- 
render. 

«But it bothered me most, that Jenny could 
torment me so. I was in love—I knew it—but 
had no power to flee her toils. 

‘‘Talk about electric shocks! Why, one touch 
of her little white hand would set my heart to 
thumping against my ribs. The contact of her 
floating curls would make my frame tingle to 
my fingers ends. That’s what I call a gal-vanic 
battery. 

“Well, I came off with college honors at 
twenty, and went home to Beechwood. Uncle 
Dick shook my hand till he wrung tears (of pain) 
from my eyes; and called me a brave boy, and 
an*honor to the Wilders; aunt Mary got out 
the best china, and petted me like a grown-up 
baby; but Jenny danced before me, ridiculing 
my newly-fledged beard, calling every pet hair 
I had been assiduously cultivating for the past 
few months ‘pin feathers,’ vowed I hadn’t gra- 
duated but was expelled, and hoped I wasn’t 
going to stop at Beechwood long, for she’d 
invited her dear friend, Seraphine Love, to pass 
the summer months with her, and I should only 
prove a ‘torment’ and ‘botheration.’ 

‘«Seraphine Love came—a tall, tallow-candle, 
sentimental damsel, with stiff curls, light blue 
eyes, lackadaisacal, moonstruck air. There was 
no similarity between her and Jenny; and I fell 
to wondering about their mutual liking, and 
soon discovered the cause. Seraphine Love 








HOW JENNY WAS WON. 





‘wrote poetry, ryhme, ind levelled her Parnas- 
sian darts against those whom Jenny disliked ; 
‘this was the secret. She had heen sent for to 
‘do up’ cousin Ned in verse; and various were 
the sonnets, acrostics, and lampoons, with which 
‘I was favored. They greeted me everywhere! 
‘Qn my chamber table, in my portfolios, between 
the covers of my Greek ‘lexicon, even in the 
pockets of my dressing-gown, I found them; in 
no place was I safe. 

‘‘Had I been particularly sensitive, I must 
have been driven fromthe field; but I with- 
stood them. Besides, there was a reason, other 
‘than my resolve to seem indifferent. Of late, I 
thought I had detected, beneath Jenny’s gaiety, 
an under-current of feeling; sometimes, looking 
up suddenly, I had caught the glance of two 
blue eyes—and though speedily withdrawn, I 
could have vowed that glance had something 
earnest, almost tender in it, quite belying her 
sauciness of words or manner. Was it possible 


that Jenny was playing a part? that she had 
been caught in her own snare? 

“‘ The thought emboldened me; and, one moon- 
light evening, coming upon her suddenly sit- 
ting in an unwonted pensive mood on the back 
piazza, I found myself actually saying senti- 
mental speeches, with my arm about Jenny’s 


waist. 

“The vixen! she heard me through, smothered 
a laugh in her handkerchief, slyly pricked, with 
& pin, the hand I had thrown around her, slap- 
ped my cheek smartly, and then disappeared 
through the low French window opening into 
the back parlor. Scarce three minutes after, 
going up stairs, I heard her recounting to 
Seraphine Love, between her gusts of laughter, 
that ‘cousin Ned had actually been quoting Tom 
Moore, and making love to her after the most 
approved fashion.’ 

**Zounds! that was a drop too much—and 
with my face still tingling under the blow she 
had given, and my heart smarting sorer with 
wounded pride, on the impulse of the moment, 
[ pushed open the door of their room. The two 
girls sats at a window in the moonlight. I went 
up close to Jenny. 

‘«*Miss Wilder,’ and Phil, I must have fairly 
got into the heroics, for she wilted under my 
eye and sunk down in her seat. ‘Miss Wilder, 
this hand you have wounded, you shall one day 
sccept—and my cheek you shall yet touch with 
your lips. A kiss for a blow, you know,’ and 
I left her, 

‘*¢ A sound smote on my ear as I shut the door 
behind me; but whether laughter or sob I knew 
not. I went straight to my room—packed my 








trunks—found uncle Dick in his library, and 
told my resolve, and before Jenny or her ‘dear 
friend’ had made their appearance next morn- 
ing, I was miles away from Beechwood. 

‘In three years I had gained my profession; 
and, during that time, had never once visited 
home. Letters, many and kind, came from unele 
Dick and aunt Mary, but never a word from 
Jenny. I heard of her often, as a belle and 
beauty, and flirt—since she imvariably rejected 
all serious wooers, That latter item pleased me 
strangely; and straightway I fell into becoming 
the devoted cavalier of Kate Drew, a dashing 
belle of Springfield, whose father counted his 
property by hundreds of thousands, and, in my 
letters home, I was always careful to speak of 
‘Miss Drew, the beautiful heiress.’ 

“‘Urgent invitations came from Beechwood to 
re-visit the old place; but I put them off. ‘ Busi- 
ness before pleasure,’ I urged in return. ‘Coke, 
and Blackstone, and—Kate Drew, detained me,’ 
so I wrote uncle Dick. Zn passant, let me men- 
tion, Phil, that Kate was engaged to an old 
classmate of mine, in Italy those last two years, 
and you will perceive the drift of our plans. 

‘‘One item in uncle Dick’s letters pleased 
me more than fatherly advice or invitations to 
Beechwood. ‘Jenny,’ he wrote, ‘has just re- 
fused the best match in the county—your old 
chum, Presley Edwards, a thriving young phy- 
sician—rich, too, and belonging to one of the 
finest families in New Hampshire. I believe the 
girl has burned her fingers this time; but she is 
head-strong as ever. By-the-way, nephew, did 
you and she quarrel before you left us? She 
flouts like a very shrew when your name is 
mentioned. What’s the matter, nephew? Better 
come back, and settle up old scores; for though 
Jenny’s the least bit contrary, she has the best 
heart.’ So uncle Dick wrote.” 

“And you went back to Beechwood?” said 
Phil. 

‘Not I,” replied Ned, smiling, ‘‘I knew the 
time hadn’t come. I wrote home, that I was off 
for a foreign tour—took the next steamer from 
Boston—and not till fifteen months after, did I 
set foot in Beechwood again. 

**Tt was as I expected. Jenny was still un- 
married, and flirting desperately as ever. But 
faith, I didn’t recognize the tall, queenly woman, 
who received me with such cold stateliness in 
Beechwood drawing-room. Not a trace of the 
hoydenish, romping, mischief-loving school-girl, 
I had left over five years before. . 

‘Many gentlemen came to the house, and she 
danced, sang, played, and flirted with them all— 
but not a pin did she care for one of them. 
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*But did'she care for me, still?’ I couldn’t tell. 
Her old gaiety of manner was all gone; she was 
courteously, chillingly polite—but never affable 
or familiar; polite, nothing more. Every ap- 
proach to intimacy was repelled. She seemed 
building higher, day by day, the icy wall be- 
tween us. 

“Well, so it went on for weeks and weeks— 
Jenny chatting and playing the agreeable to all 
others, but decidedly icebergy toward me. I 
was in tortures; this must come to an end. 

“One night we were left together—Jenny and 
I. A lucky attack of the gout confined uncle 
Dick to his room, where aunt Mary was kept 
busy with bandages and liniment; visitors went 
away early in the evening; and we were alone 
for the first time since I had been at Beechwood, 
for Jenny had managed to avoid me, never riding 
or walking with me, as of old. Now she was 
stately and calm as ever—but talked little; and 
when the old clock struck ten, arose, gathered 
up her embroidery, and took up a night lamp. 
‘Good night,’ she said. 

«My time had come. ‘No—it is good bye,’ I 
replied, proffering my hand. ‘Good bye?’ and 
she glanced up inquiringly, ‘I—Mr. Wilder, I 
don’t understand you,’ she exclaimed. ‘Perhaps 
not,’ I said, indifferently. ‘It is only this—I am 


to leave Beechwood by the morning stage, and 
shall not see you so early.’ ‘Leave Beechwood?’ 
and she slightly faltered, looking surprised and 


replacing the lamp on the table. ‘I did not 
know—had not thought—that is, you make us a 
short visit, cousin,’ she sta ed. It was the 
first time she had called me cousin. ‘And why 
should I prolong it, Miss Wilder ? I asked, ‘since, 
at least, one here does not desire my presence ?’ 
Going over to her, I took her hand. ‘Cousin 
Jenny,’ I said, ‘I can plainly see that I am un- 
welcome here. You shun me; and I am going 
back to Springfield. So it must be good bye, 





cousin. You will think kindly of me, some-$ 
3 be Jenny’s bridesmaid.” 


times? 

‘* There was no answer. I heard a hard drawn 
breath—but pride crushed it back. She dropped 
my hand, and again took up the lamp. ‘Good 
bye, then,’ she said, mechanically, turning away. 
I held open the door to give her egress. She 
advanced a step into the hall, hesitated, then 
came back. The door swung to. ‘Cousin Ed- 
ward,’ and her voice slightly trembled, ‘you 
have thought me proud and cold—wanting in the 
duties of hospitality, even. I acknowledge that 
I have seemed so, but you, cousin, you—have 








you not neglected us all these long years? did 
you not go away angry, and——.,’ she broke 
down. ‘Jenny, let bye-gones be bye-gones,’ I 
said, magnanimously, acting my part to perfec- 
tion. ‘I have hoarded up no anger. On the con- 
trary—but no matter. You will come and visit 
me in my new home at Springfield, some time? 
One of these days I am going to be married. 
Good bye, cousin,’ and I passed my arm about 
her. ‘Let me go! Edward Wilder, release me 
this instant! Let me go, I tell you.’ 

**Zounds, Phil, you should have seen her 
black eyes flash! She absolutely stamped her 
foot with passion,‘ and struggled hard—but I 
held her tightly. ‘Let me go! Your ladye-love 
shall know of this,’ she cried, with flushed cheek 
and tears of anger. ‘Oh, well, Kate Drew is’nt 
the least bit jealous,’ I laughed, smoothing down 
her curls. ‘Don’t struggle so! Besides, I want 
to tell you something. I do intend to marry, 
one of these days, but no other than her I have 
always loved, and who, if I mistake not, does 
not wholly hate me! Jenny, look up and tell 
me if you will send me away from Beechwood ?’ 
Just at that moment, as the lamp burned low 
and flickered in dusky shadows, a sigh, soft as 
a summer zephyr, stole athwart my cheek, and 
two warm, fragrant lips fluttered like rose leaves 
against mine. Not a word was spoken; but 
there was small need. 

** But just the very spirit of mischief prompted 
me to whisper then, ‘Jenny, my vow is fulfilled! 
You remember it? Didn’t I warn you that I’d 
appropriate this hand? and for the rest, the kiss 
for the blow, you know.’ And Jenny answered 
never a word,” added Ned, smiling, “for the 
witch was fairly caught in her own trap.” 

‘‘But Kate Drew?” queried Phil, taking a long 
whiff at his cigar. 

‘‘Oh, Tom Ashley came home in the Europa; 
and in a fortnight they are to be doubled.. But 
she’s promised to go down to Beechwood first, to 


** And Seraphine Love?” 

**Is Seraphine Love still—lackadaisacal, sen- 
mential, and devoted to the Nine, as ever. They 
say she’s got a volume of poems in press— 
‘Blighted Buds,’ or some such pathetic title. 
Jenny and I have sent in orders to the publisher 
for a hundred copies or so, in advance of the 
trade, to distribute among our friends as literary 
bijoux! But enough! consider yourself held 
by an engagement at Beechwood, this day week, 
to kiss the bride and eat wedding cake.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

‘Mrs. Hetmstepr had one dear consolation; a 
lone angel was ever at her side, her little 
daughter ‘‘ Margaret,” as her Anglo Saxon 
father preferred to write the name. As the 
lady’s ‘health temporaily rallied, her sweetest 
employment was that of educating this child. 

Margaret had inherited little of her mother’s 
transcendant beauty and genius; but the shadow 
of that mother’s woe lay lingering in her eyes— 
those large, soft, dark eyes,'so full of earnest 
‘tenderness. Through ‘the dreariest seasons in 
‘all ‘the long and dreary years of her confine- 
‘ment—those desolate seasons when Mr. Helm- 
stedt was varying the scene of his life at Balti- 
" more, Annapolis, or some other point to which 
business or inclination called him; and Nelie 
was enjoying the society of her friends in Rich- 
mond, and Marguerite was left for weary weeks 
and months, companionless on the Island, this 
loving child was her sweetest comforter. And 
little Margaret with her premature and thought- 
fal sympathy, better liked to linger near her sad- 
browed mother, than ever to leave the Isle; but 
sweet as was this companionship, Mrs. Helmstedt 
with a mother’s unselfish affection, was solicit- 
ous that Margaret should enjoy the company of 
friends of her own age, and frequently sent her, 
under the charge of Ralph, or Franky Houston, 
to pass a day at Rockbridge Parsonage, with 
Grace Wellworth, the clergyman’s child, or a 
week at Plover’s Point with Clare Hartley, the 
doctor’s daughter; and still more frequently she 
invited one or both of those little girls to spend 
a few days on the Island. 

But at length there came'a time, when Mar- 
garet was about twelve years of age, that she 
lost the soceity of her young friends. Grace 
Wellworth and Clare Hartley were sent up to- 
gether to Richmond, under the charge of Colonel 
and Mrs. Houston, who were going thither on a 
visit, to enter a first-class boarding-school, and 
‘thus Margaret was left companionless; and for 
a little while suffered a depression of . spirits, 
‘strange and sad in one so young. 

Vou. XXXI.—z1 





Mrs. Helmstedt saw this with alarm, and 
dreaded the farther effect of isolation and soli- 
tude upon her loving and sensitive child. 

She must not suffer through my fate! dear as 
she is, she must leave me! The sins of her 
parents shall not be visited upon her innocent 
head! said Marguerite to herself. (Alas, Mrs. 
Helmstedt how could you prevent the action of 
that natural and certain consequence?) And 
that same day, being in her own especial parlor, 
of the bay window, with Mr. Helmstedt, she said, 

“Do you not think, Philip, that it would be 
best to send our daughter to Richmond, to be 
educated with her friends Grace'and Clare?” 

‘*By no means, Marguerite! the plan is not 
to be thought of for a moment,” answered Mr. 
Helmstedt, who did not love his child with one 
tithe of the affection he bestowed upon his 
wife—notwithstanding thet through pride and 
obstinacy he still kept the latter a sort of pri- 
soner of honor—and who knowing how dear to 
her was the society of her little girl, would not 
let the interest of Margaret conflict for an 
instant with the happiness of her mother. 

‘But our child has attained-an age now when 
she needs the companionship of her equals, as 
much as she wants teachers.” 

“Marguerite! there is not in this wide world 
a teacher, man or woman, 80, in all respects, 
and for all reasons, competent to educate your 
daughter as yourself. You delight, also, in the 
occupation of instructing her—therefore, she 
shall not leave you.” 

‘But her isolation—her loneliness? her evi- 
dent depression of spirits?” 

“She feels the loss of her companions, as she 
must feel it for some days, after which she will 
get over it. For the rest, a child abroad with 
nature as she is, cannot suffer from loneliness; 
and even if-she did, her suffering would be lese 
than nothing compared with what you would feel 
in losing her for years.” 

<I pray you do not consider me in this affair.” 

‘<Cease, dear Marguerite, the child is better 
with you, and shall not leave you,” said Mr. 
Helmstedt. 
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And as little Margaret entered at the same 
moment to take her music lesson, the subject was 
dropped, and Mr. Helmstedt left the room. 

But Marguerite did not yield the point. After 
giving her young daughter her lesson on the 
harp, and while sitting exhausted on her sofa, 
she suddenly said, 

‘*My dear, you miss Grace and Clare very 
much, don’t you?” 

**Yes, dear mother.” 

**Wouldn’t you like to gé to Richmond and 
enter the same school they are in?” she inquired, 
pushing aside the dark clustering curls from the 
child’s fair forehead, and looking wistfully into 
her face, which was suddenly shadowed by a 
cloud of grief or fear, ‘‘Say, would you not, my 
Margaret?” 

The little red lip quivered, and the dark eyes 
melted into tears—but she answered by asking 
softly, 

‘‘Do you want me to go, mamma?” 

‘I think, perhaps, it might be best that you 
should do so, my love.” 

“Well, then, I will go,” she said, meekly, 
struggling to govern her feelings, and then, 
losing all self-control, she burst into a fit of 
irrepressible weeping; in the midst of which 
her father re-entered the room, and learning 
the cause of her emotion said, 

*‘Cease crying this moment, Madge! You 
shall not leave your mother.” 

‘*But—sir! mamma prefers that I should go!” 
said the little girl, quickly swallowing her sobs 
and wiping her eyes, for she feared even more 
than she loved her father, though she loved him 
very much. 

‘*Your mother prefers that you should go, 
only because she sees you look sad, and fears 


that you feel lonesome here without companions } 


ef your own age.” 

‘Oh! but—I should be more lonesome at 
Richmond away from my dear mamma,” said 
the little maiden, with a look of amazement, 
that her mother should, for a moment, think 
otherwise. 

“Of course you would—so then let the matter 


rest. Mrs. Helmstedt, are you at length satis- } 


fied ?” 

Marguerite bowed and smiled to her husband, 
and then turned upon her daughter a look of in- 
effable tenderness, while forming the secret re- 
solution, that her own devoted love and care 
should compensate to the maiden for the absence 
alike of teachers and companions. 

And well she kept her silent promise, No 
princess ever had an instructress, at once so 
accomplished, so competent and zealous as this 


little Island rustic possessed in her gifted and 
devoted mother. And from this day also, whether 
for her beloved mother’s sake, she shook off her 
sadness, or whether a happy re-action had taken 
place, Marguerite did not appear to suffer in the 
least degree from the loneliness so dreaded for 
her. As other more favored children learn to 
walk by nature, so this lonely Island maiden 
learned to ride on horseback, to row a skiff, and 
to work a little sail-boat. -And daily, after her 
lessons were over, she would in her free, unques- 
tioned way, run down to the beach, get into her 
little boat and row around the Isle, or if the 
wind was fresh and not too high, plant her slen- 
der mast and hoist her sail. 

Ralph Houston was at this time at Harvard 
University; but Franky was at home, preparing 
for college, under the direction of the Rev. Mr. 
Wellworth, whom he attended in his library three 
times a week. And Franky came often to the 
Island to see his young neighbor, Margaret, and 
in his affectionate zeal would have been Grace, 
Clare, the city of Richmond and himself, all in 
one, for her sweet sake. While at home in the 
evenings, he carved ‘‘cornelian” rings and bod- 
kins out of broken tortoise-shell combs, and 
“ivory” needle-cases and paper-folders out of 
boiled muttons-bones for her; and she wore and 
used them because they were Franky’s work. 
And if he had pocket money, as he generally 
had, for he was a great favorite with his step- 
mother, who liberally supplied him, he was sure 
to send it by the first opportunity to the city to 
buy the newest book, picture or music, for Mar- 
garet; who, whether the present were good, bad 
or indifferent of its kind, read-the book, framed 
the picture, or learned the music, because it was 
the gift of Franky. As time passed, Mr. Hous- 
ton observed this growing friendship with de- 
light, and prophesied the future union of the 
youth and maiden—a prevision at which Franky 
would blush scarlet between boyish shame and 
joy. Other interested parties took cognizance 





of this state of affairs. Mr. Helmstedt, when- 
} ever he gave himself the trouble to think of his 
daughter’s future, viewed this prospect without 
dissatisfaction, which was, perhaps, the highest 
degree of approbation of which his sombre nature 
was now capable. And Mrs. Helmstedt also, 
conscious of the precarious hold of her feverish 
spirit upon her frail body, found great comfort 
in the contemplation of Franky’s clear mind and 
affectionate heart, cheerful temper and strong 
attachment to her child. But if Margaret loved 
Franky, it was ‘‘at second best,” and as much 
for the sake of one far away as for his own. 
There is no accounting for the waywardness of 
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the passions and affections, and if the truth 
must here be told, Margaret in her secret heart 
better liked the dark, earnest, thoughtful man, 
Ralph, who was twelve years her senior, and 
whom she never saw- more than twice a year, 
than this fair, gay, gentle youth who was ber 
almost daily companion. And no one suspected 
this secret which was but dimly revealed to the 
young maiden’s self. 

But at length the passage of time brought the 
day when Margaret was to lose Franky also, 
Ralph Houston had graduated at Harvard, and 
was coming home for a visit previous to going 
out to make the grand tour. And Franky, now 
fully prepared to enter college, was to take his 
brother’s vacated rooms at the university. Nelie 
Houston had appropriated all her available funds 
in fitting out Franky for his new life, purchasing 
delicacies and luxuries in the way of fine and 
costly wearing apparel and elegant toilet appa- 
ratus, such as his father’s prudence or economy 
would have denied him; for never did a mother 
dote upon an only son with a fonder affection 
than did Nelie on her fair step-son—her ‘pretty 
boy,” as she called him, even after he was twenty 
years of age. Many of the presents she had 
purchased for her ‘‘boy,” such as a rich watch 
and chain, a costly seal ring, a heavily chased 
gold pencil-case with a ruby setting, richly em- 
broidered velvet fatigue cap and slippers, a 
handsome dressing-gown, Paris kid gloves, linen 
cambric handkerchiefs, perfumery, scented soaps, 
etc., articles, some of them only fit for a lady’s 
toilet, she had smuggled into his trunks unknown 
to his father; but some things accidentally fell 
under the observation of the colonel, who stared 
in astonishment. 

**Why, what upon the face of the earth, Nelie, 
do you think Frank wants with this gim-crack ?” 
he said, raising the lid of an elegant inlaid dress- 
ing-case. 

‘He will want it at his morning exercises,” 
said Nelie. 

“Ah! it is you who are making a dandy of 
that boy! I shall by-and-bye expect to hear, as 
the highest praise that can be bestowed upon 
him, that he is ‘lady-like.’” 

‘Well, sir, your gallantry will not deny that 
is very high praise.” 

‘‘Humph! yes! about as high as it would be 
to call a lady ‘manly.’” 

“Well, why shouldn’t that be high praise 

also? Why should not a man, with all his man- 
liness, possess the delicate tastes of a woman? 
and why should not a woman, with all her woman- 
liness, possess the courage and fortitude of a 
man? My Franky shall have lace shirt frills 


and collars and cuffs if he likes; and I, if there’s 

to be a war with England, as they say, will go 
Sand “’list for a sojer,’ if I like,” said Nelie, petu- 
lantly. 

**Ha! ha! ha! You will certainly have an 
opportunity, my dear,” said the colonel—then 
growing serious, ‘‘for a war can no longer be 
staved off,” 

In addition to her other efforts to please her 
“boy,” Nelie determined upon giving him a 
farewell party—the first party ever given in the 
neighborhood. It was difficult in that sparse 
district to ‘‘drum up” enough young people to 
form a single quadrille. Grace Wellworth and 
Clare Hartley were at home for the Easter holi- 
days. Grace had brought a schoolmate with 
her, and Clare had an elder brother John; and 
these four were invited. Mr. and Mrs. Helm- 
stedt and their daughter were of course bidden; 
Nelie herself carried the invitation with the view 
of teazing Marguerite into accepting it. 

“Now, Marguerite, you must be sure to come, 
it will do you good. You can come over early 
in the afternoon, so as to get a good rest before 
it is time to dress, and when all is over, you can 
stay all night, you know. Marguerite, do come. 
Mr. Helmstedt, lay your commands on her, make 
her come, bring her,” said Nelie, playfully ap- 
pealing to the master of the house. 

“If Mrs. Helmstedt had set the slightest value 
upon her husband’s wishes, not to use so obnox- 
ious a word as commands, madam, she would not 
have confined herself to the Island thus long,” 
said that gentleman. 

**You will please to excuse me, dear Nelie, 
Mr. Helmstedt and Margaret will go with plea- 
sure; but for myself, I cannot leave home.” 

**You only think so, Marguerite! I declare 
it is a monomania that your friends ought not to 
put up with,” said Nelie, impatiently; but her 
words were as vain then as they had been for 
many years past. 

She went home to make arrangements for her 
fete, and Marguerite busied herself in preparing 
her daughter’s costume for the occasion. Mar- 
garet was delighted at the prospect of going toa 
party—a thing that she had heard of and read 
of, but never witnessed. At length the all im- 
portant day arrived. Mr. Helmstedt said that 
he should attend his daughter to Buzzard’s Bluff, 
but that afterward he should have to leave her 
there and go to a political meeting at Heathville, 
so that she must prepare herself to stay all night 
with her friends, as he should not be able to re- 
turn for her until morning. 

“But then mamma will be alone all night,” 
said Margaret, uneasily. 
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«Never think of me, sweet girl ; I shall sleep,” 
replied her mother. 

Early in the afternoon, Forrest received orders 
to get the ‘“‘Nereide” ready to take his master 
and young mistress across to the Bluff. And 
Mrs. Helmstedt, with affectionate care, dressed 
her daughter. Never had Margaret been in full 
dress before; her attire was rather delicate than 
rich, and consisted of a lace robe over a rose- 
colored silk skirt, and a wreath of white and red 
rose-buds in her hair; her white kid gloves and 
white satin shoes were wra: wees up to be put on 
when she should reach the 

When all was ready, Marguerite walked down 

with her husband and daughter to the beach to 
see them off. As they reached the sands a plea- 
sant object met their view. It was a fairy-like 
boat of elegant form, artistically painted of a 
shaded grey on the outside, and white flushed 
with rose-color on the inside, and bore upon its 
prow in silver characters, ‘‘The Pearl Shell.” 

‘And here is the Pearl,” said Franky Hous- 
ton, who had just leaped on shore, going to Mar- 
garet and taking her hand, “will you allow me 
to put her in it, Mr. Helmstedt?” 

**Certainly, Franky, since you were so kind 
as to come, Your dainty ‘shell’ is also some- 
what cleaner and more suitable to her dress than 
our working day boat.” 

‘*How do you do, Mrs. Helmstedt? 
Margaret,” said the youth. 

“Stop, Franky! I must bid mamma good-bye 
first,” replied the maiden, going up to her mother. 
“Sweet mamma! you will not be lonesome?” 

‘‘No—no, my love, I shall go to sleep—good 
evening,” said Mrs. Helmstedt, throwing over 
her daughter’s head and shoulders a fleecy white 
shawl to protect her from the sea breeze. 

‘Come, Margaret,” pleaded her companion. 

“Yes, yes, I am coming, Franky! Mamma! 
dearest mamma! I do so dislike to leave you 
alone to-night—it seems so cruel! we are all 
going but you; everybody on the Island, black 
and white, can go abroad but you. Mamma, 
why is it? Why do you never leave the Island, 
dearest mamma?” inquired Margaret, fixing her 
earnest, tender eyes wistfully upon her mother’s 
face. 

“Because I do not will to do so, my dear; 
there go and enjoy yourself, love; see, your 
father and Forrest are already in the other boat, 

_and Franky is waiting to put my pearl in his 
shell. Good night, sweet,” said Mrs. Helmstedt, 
kissing her daughter with a smile so bright that 
it cheered the maiden, and sent her tripping to 
join her companion. 

The Nereide, containing Mr. Helmstedt and 


Come, 


his man, had already left the shore. Franky 
handed Margaret into the dainty boat that was 
so perfectly clean as not to endanger the spotless 
purity of her gala dress, When she was seated, 
and Franky had taken his place at the oar, and 
pushed a little way from the shore, he said, 

“This boat is yours, you know, dear Marga- 
ret; my parting gift; I had it built on purpose, 
and painted it myself, and named it for you. 
‘Margaret,’ you know, means ‘pearl,’ and this 
“boat that carries you is a pearl shell; 1 colored 
it as nearly like one as I could. I should like 
to have the pleasure of rowing you about in it, 
but——” with a deep sigh, ‘‘I can’t! however 
you will not want attention, Margaret, for my 
brother Ralph will be home, where I am sure he 
will stay; for they say that we are on the eve of 
war with England, in which case it will not be 
expedient for him to go to Europe—so of course 
he will stay home, and equally, of course, if he 
is a great Don, he will supply my place to you, 
Margaret! You have not answered one word that 
I have said to you—why, what is the matter?” 

Margaret with her thoughts and affections 
still lingering with her mother left behind, had 
turned to give her a last look, and in doing 
so, had started and grown pale to see her still 
standing there, her black dress strongly marked 
against the drear, white beach, alone, desolate, 
in an attitude and with an expression of utter 
despair. Maygaret had never before surprised 
that look of heart-broken hopelessness upon her 
mother’s wéll guarded countenance, and now 
having seen it, she never afterward in life for- 
got it. 

‘You do not speak, Margaret; you do not like 
my boat?” 

“Qh! indeed I do, Franky! and you are very 
kind, but I am thinking of mamma, I am afraid 
she will be lonesome to-night, and indeed I wish 
to return to her.” 

‘*Nonsense, my dear Margaret! she would 
send you off again; besides, what would your 
father say?” 

*¢ But do then, look at her, Franky, where she 
stands alone.” 

The youth turned around, but Mrs. Helmstedt 
saw them watching her, smiled her bright delu- 
sive smile, waved them adieu, and turned away. 

Margaret sighed. 

And Franky, pulled rapidly for the Bluff, which 
they reached just after sunset. 

“Ts not that a fine sight, Margaret ?” asked 
her companion, as they left the boat and climbed 
the bluff, pointing to the illuminated front of 
the mansion, that cast a long stream of red light 
across the darkening water. 
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**Yes,” said Margaret, absently; for she saw 
in her ‘‘mind’s eye,” not the twenty festive lights 
before her, but her mother’s solitary figure left 
behind on the beach. 

They soon arrived at the house, where the 
young girl was met by Mrs. Houston, who con- 
ducted her to the dressing-room, where Grace 
Wellworth, Clare Hartley, and half a dozen other 
young ladies were arranging their toilets. Very 
enthusiastic was the greeting between Margaret 
and her young friends, whom she had not met 
since their return. 

“Why what exquisite taste is displayed in 
your toilet, Madge, you little rustic, one would 
think a city milliner had arranged it—who 
dressed you?” inquired Clare Hartley. 

“A more delicate hand, my dearest mamma,” 
said Margaret, her thoughts again reverting to 
the mournful figure left standing alone on the 
beach. 

When they were all ready, they descended to 
the dancing-room—two large parlors thrown into 
one, brilliantly lighted, and half filled with a 
company of young, middle-aged and elderly per- 
sons, for there was not youth enough in that 
neighborhood to make a considerable assembly 
of themselves. A temporary platform at one end 
of the room accommodated four sable musicians, 
with a large and small violin, a tambourine and 
banjo, which they were tuning up with great 
zeal. 

Franky “opened the ball” by leading Mar- 
garet out; other couples instantly followed and 
the dancing commenced, but through the live- 
liest strains of the music, Margaret heard only 
her lonely mother’s fond ‘‘ good night,” and with 
flying feet and beaming smiles around her, saw 
only her mother’s solitary figure and mournful 
brow. 

Ah! Marguerite Helmstedt! how could you 
presume to say, ‘‘The sins of her parents shall 
not be visited upon this child.” 

About nine o’clock the supper was served; 
and while the company were crowding in to the 
supper-table, Margaret called Franky aside and 
said, 

“Franky, the moonlight is bright upon the 
water; if you love me, dear Franky, take me 
home to mamma.” 

“Why you do astound me, dear Margaret! 
what would the company say? Mother would 
never let you go.” 

“T must steal away unobserved; for, Franky, I 
am sick to return to mamma! Something draws 
me so strongly that I must and will go, even if 
need be alone—do you understand?” 

“I understand, dear Madge, that you inherit 





firmness from both sides of your house, and that 
it is of very little use to oppose your will, theres 
fore, Margaret, I am at your orders.” 

“Thank you, dear Franky—now go and see 
that the boat is ready while I run and put on my 
other shoes and shawl. We can go away quite 
unobserved; and when you return you can make 
my apologies and adieus to Mrs. Houston.” 

Franky obeyed her. 

And ten minutes after the youth and maiden 
were in the ‘Pearl Shell,” skimming over the 
moonlit waters toward the Isle. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Helmstedt, when she had 
waved adieu to the young people om their way 
to the party and turned from them, did not go 
immediately home, but rambled up toward the 
north end of the Island; and here she walked 
up and down the sands, watching absently the 

t in ing of the tide, or the leap 
and dip of the fish, or the slow sailing of some 
laggard water-fowl through the evening air. As 
far as her eye could reach not a sail was visible 
in any direction; land and water was a scene of 
unbroken solitude for hours while she walked 
there. The sunset threw into deep shadow the 
long line of the opposite western shore; the sky 
grew dark; and still the sad recluse pursued her 
lonely, monotonous walk. After awhile the full 
moon rose and changed the darkened bay into a 
sea of fluid silver, and shining full against the 
blackened western shore, changed it into a line 
of diamond light. Then Marguerite was aware 
of a sail making down the bay, and bearing full 
upon the Island. There was no reason for the 
feeling, but the approach of this packet filled 
the lady’s mind with a strange anxiety, alike 
impossible to explain or expel. The vessel 
anchored near the Isle and sent out a boat, 
manned by two sailors, and containing a third 
person apparently a passenger. 

The boat rowed rapidly toward the very spot 
upon which the lady stood watching. In five 
minutes it touched the sands, and the passenger, 
a gentleman of about fifty years of age, stepped 
ashore, and walking up to Marguerite, bowed 
respectfully and inquired, 

‘¢ Will you be so good as to informe me, madam, 
whether Mrs. Helmstedt is at present at home?” 

But as the stranger approached, Marguerite 
had grown pale, and now, leaning against a pine 
tree for support, exclaimed in a faint voice, 

‘*My God! has it come at last?” 

“T fear, madam, that I have alarmed you by 
my sudden approach; re-assure yourself, dear 
lady!” said the visitor, politely. 

But Marguerite, dropping her hands from 
before her agonized countenance, exclaimed, 
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“Braunton! am I so changed, then, that you 
do not know me? I am Marguerite Helmstedt, 
whom you seek. But in the name of heaven 
then, what fatality has brought you here?” 

‘*A fatality indeed, madam,” answered the 
stranger, in a sad tone. 

**Come up to the house! by a merciful chance 
I am alone this evening,” said the lady, strug- 
gling to sustain herself against the agony of 
mind that was written in characters of iron on 
her corrugated brow. The stranger gave her 
his arm as an indispensable support, and the 
two proceeded toward the mansion. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 
LOVE, WAR, AND BETROTHAL. 
Her mother smiled upon her bed, 
As at its side we knelt to wed, 
And the bride rose from her knee; 
And she kissed the lips of her mother dead 
Or ever she kissed me. HE. B. Brownine. 

Nonz ever knew what passed between Mrs. 
Helmstedt and the grey-haired stranger who was 
closeted with her, in her favorite parlor, for 
several hours, that evening. No one was in the 
house, in fact, at the time, except the lady, her 
venerable guest, and her two confidential ser- 
vants, Hildreth and Forrest, who had, of late 
years, grown into the habit of silence in regard 
to everything concerning their unhappy mistress. 
Once in the wane of that evening, Forrest had 
rapped at the door for orders, and had caught a 
glimpse of his mistress’ blanched and haggard 
face, as she directed him to retire and wait until 
he should hear her bell. And after waiting in 
the dining-room opposite, for some hours, For- 
rest heard the departure of the visitor, but list- 
ened in vain for Mrs. Helmstedt’s bell. 

Meanwhile the ‘Pearl Shell,” containing 
Margaret and Franky, glided swiftly over the 
moonlit waters. As they neared the Island, 
they saw another boat containing a pair of 
oarsmen and a single passenger, push off from 
the beach and row rapidly toward a schooner, 
anchored some quarter of a mile off. But as it 
was not an unusual occurrence for passing ves- 
sels to send out boats to the Isle for water, wood, 
or provisions, purchased from the negroes, the 
sight of this one leaving its shores occasioned no 
remark. 

**Now row swiftly home, dear Franky, or they 
will wonder what has become of us,” said Mar- 
garet, as soon as she had sprung upon the shore. 
But Franky refused to leave her until at least 
he had seen her safely housed. So he took her 
hand, and they ran on up the sandy barren, 





orchard, and through the garden, until they 
reached the front piazza, where Margaret in- 
sisted upon dismissing her boy lover, who re- 
luctantly left her. 

And Margaret ran into the hall door, and 
thence into her mother’s favorite parlor, on the 
threshold of which she stood appalled! 

The two wax candles upon the mantle-piece 
were burning dimly, and their pale light fell 
ominously upon the figure of Mrg. Helmstedt, 
sitting on the short sofa with her hands clasped 
rigidly together on her lap, her eyes fixed and 
strained outward, and her face blanched and 
frozen as if the hand of death had just passed 
over it. 

One instant Margaret stood panic-stricken, 
and the next she was at her mother’s side, 
speaking to her, kissing her, stroking her fore- 
head, and trying to unclasp and rub her rigidly 
locked hands. For some minutes these efforts 
were all in vain; and then a deep shuddering 
sigh, that shook her whole form like the passage 
of an inward storm, dissolved the spell that had 
bound her, and she grew conscious of the pre- 
sence of her child. 

‘“‘Mamma, what shall I bring you? I had 
better call Hildreth,” said Margaret, softly, 
stealing away. But the hand that she had been 
rubbing, now closed on hers with a tight, re- 
straining clasp, and a deep, hollow, cavernous 
voice, that she scarcely recognized as her 
mother’s, answered, 

‘‘No—no—call no one, my child—stay with 
me.” 

Margaret dropped upon the sofa, beside her 
mother, with a look of mute wonder and devoted 
love, and seemed to wait her farther commands. 

**My child,” spoke the same hollow, cavern- 
ous, awful voice, ‘‘speak to no living soul of 
what you have seen to-night.” 

“TJ will not, dear mamma; but tell me what I 
can do for you.” 

“‘Nothing, nothing, Margaret.” 

“Can I not help you somehow?” 

**T am beyond help, Margaret.” 

‘¢Mother, mother, trust in your loving child, 
the child of your heart, who would give you 
back her life if she could give you happiness 
with it, mother,” murmured Margaret, most 
tenderly, as. she caressed and fondled the rigid 
form of that dark, sorrowful woman—“ trust in 
your loving child, mother, your child that heard 
your heart calling her to-night over the moonlit 
waters, and through all the music and laughter, 
came hurrying to your side.” 

“Ah! so you did, my dove, so you did; and 


through the long timothy field, through the‘ I, so absorbed in my own thoughts, did not 
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even ask you whence you came, or how, or 
why.” 

“Franky brought me at my earnest request. 
Now trust in me, dear mother, trust in your 
faithful child.” 

“If ever I be driven to lay the burden of my 
grief up on any human heart, Margaret, it must 
be on yours—only on yours! for little Margaret, 
in my life I have loved many and worshipped 
one, but I fully trust only you.” 

«Trust me ever, mother! trust me fully, trust 
me even unto death; for I would be faithful unto 
death,” said the maiden, earnestly, fervently, 
solemnly. 

**T know it, and I do trust you perfectly. Yet 
not now, not just now, need I shift this weight 
from my heart to yours—’tis enough that one 
living heart should bear that burthen at a time. 
I may leave it to you, as a legacy, my Margaret.” 

** A legacy—a legacy—oh! mother, what mean 
you?” inquired the maiden, as the sudden pale- 
ness of a deadly terror overspread her sweet face. 

‘* Nothing, nothing, my dove, that should alarm 
you. It is the order of nature, is it not, that 
parents should die before their children? But 
who talks of dying now? Your soft touches, 
my child, have given me few life and strength. 
Lend me your arm; I will retire.” 

‘¢ Let me sleep with you to-night, dear mother,” 
pleaded the maiden, from whose earnest face the 
paleness of fear had not yet vanished. 

An affectionate pressure of the hand was her 
only answer. And Margaret assisted Mrs. Helm- 
stedt to gain her chamber. That night in her 
prayers Margaret earnestly thanked God that 
she had been led to come home so opportunely 
to her lonely mother’s help. 

And from that night the close union between 
the mother and daughter seemed even more 
firmly cemented. 

The next day Mr. Helmstedt returned. He 
had spent the night at Heathville, and called in 
the morning at Buzzard’s Bluff for Margaret, 
and hearing that she had grown anxious upon 
account of her mother left alone on the Island, 
and had returned, he simply approved the step 
and dropped the subject. 

Later in the same week, Franky Houston, boy 
as he was, took a tearful leave of Margaret, 
turning back many times to assure her that 
Ralph, when he came, would not leave her to 
mope in loneliness, but would certainly, to the 
best of his ability, supply his (Franky’s) place. 
And so the candid, open-hearted boy left. 

And Margaret, who had grown to understand 
how dear she was to Franky, felt her heart 
stricken with compunction to know how glad 





she was that his place would soon be supplied 
by Ralph. 

Grace Wellworth and Clare Hartley had also 
returned to their city school. And ‘Island 
Mag” was left again companionless. 

Not for a long time. 

With the warm days of early summer came 
Ralph Houston, as he said, for a short visit 
home, before he should sail for Europe to make 
the grand tour. 

But this month of June, 1812, was a month 
big with fate of nations as well as of individuals. 
The bitter disputes between the young Republic 
and the ‘‘ Mother Country,” like all family quar- 
rels, did not tend toward reconciliation, but on 
the contrary, month by month, and year by year 
had grown more acrid and exasperating, until at 
length a war could no longer be warded off, and 
thus, without the least preparation either mili- 
tary or naval, Congress on the eighteenth of 
June, 1812, declared war against Great Britain. 
Never had Young America before, and never has 
she since taken so rash and impetuous a step. 
Never had an unfortunate country plunged head- 
long into an unequal and perilous war under 
more forbidding circumstances; with two for- 
midable antagonists, and without either army 
or navy in readiness to meet them. Yet no 
sooner had the tocsin sounded throwgh the land, 
than ‘the spirit of ’76” was aroused, and an 
army arose almost as miraculously as the myr- 
midons of gina. Simultaneously, all over the 
country, volunteer companies were formed and 
marched toward the principal points of gather- 
ing. 

Among the first who started into action at the 
country’s call, was Philip Helmstedt, who set 
about raising a company of volunteers in his 
own neighborhood, and at his own proper cost. 
This enterprize took him frequently from home, 
and kept him absent for many days at a time. 
At last, about the middle of July, he had formed 
and equipped his troop of one hundred men, and 
was prepared to march them to obtain his com- 
mission from Mr. Madison. 

Mrs. Helmstedt had watched his preparations 
for departure, with the mournful resignation of 
one whom sorrow had accustomed to submission. 
He was to join his men at Belleview, and take 
one of the larger packets bound up the Potomac 
river to the capital. 

On the morning of his departure, Mrs. Helm 
stedt had risen early to superintend the final 
arrangements for his comfort. And they break- 
fasted alone at an early hour. Their child had 
not left her chamber; her father having taken 
leave of her on the evening previous. When 
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breakfast was over, and the with- 
drawn from the room by their ter’s order, 
Mr. Helmstedt approached his wife, and seating 
himself beside her on the sofa, said, 

‘*Marguerite! we are about to part—God 
knows for how long! It may be years before 
we meet, if indeed we ever meet again, Mar- 
guerite!” 

“I know how long it will be—until we meet 
in the spirit world!” thought Mrs. Helmstedt, 
bat she spoke not, only looked lovingly, mourn- 
fully in the face of her departing husband, 

“Marguerite, shall not this painful feud of 
years come to an end between us?” 

“There is not, there never has been, there 
never can be, # feud between us, dearest Philip. 
It was my bitter misfortune not to be able to 
comply with your just requirements. In view 
of that you fixed my fate and I accepted it. 
There is no feud, dearest husband.” 

“‘Marguerite, I cannot endure the thought of 
leaving you for so long a time, restricted to the 
narrow confines of this Island, and yet I cannot 
do otherwise unless——” 

“Dearest Philip, I have grown accustomed to 
confinement on this Island, and do not——”’ She 
paused abruptly. 

‘*Marguerite, you were about to say that you 
do not care about it; but you never uttered an 
untruth in your life, and could not be betrayed 
into doing so now. Marguerite, you do care, 
you care bitterly about the restraint that is 
placed upon your motions. Dear Marguerite, 
you know the conditions of peace and free- 
dom! will you not, even at this late day, accept 
them?” 

“Oh! Mr. Helmstedt, had it been possible for 
me to have accepted these conditions, I shoald 
have done so, not for my own advantage, but for 

, your satisfaction thirteen years ago. Since that 
time nothing has happened to render the impos- 
sible possible.” 

“Then I am to understand, Marguerite, that 
you still hold out im your resistance?” said Mr. 
Helmstedt, more gloomily than angrily. 

She did not reply at first, except by a steady, 
mute, appealing look from her dark, mournful 
eyes. But as Mr. Helmstedt still looked for a 
reply, she said, 

“Dear Philip, as you remarked, we are just 
about to part, and heaven only knows if ever we 
shall meet again on earth. Let us not have hard 
feelings toward each other.” 

“Good-bye, Marguerite,” he said, suddenly 
rising and taking his hat and gloves. 

“Good-bye—not yet! Philip, turn, let me 
look at you!” She clung tightly to the hand he 
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had. givert- her, and held him fast while she fixed 
a long, deep gaze upon his face—a gaze so 
strange, so wistful, so embarrassing, that Mr. 
Helmstedt cut it short by saying gently, 

‘Farewell, dearest! let me be gone.” 

“Not yet! oh, not yet! a moment more!” her 
bosom swelled and heaved, her lips quivered, but 
no tear dimmed her brilliant, feverish eyes, that 
were still fixed in a riveting gaze upon his face. 

Mr. Helmstedt felt himself strongly moved. 

‘«Marguerite, why Marguerite, dearest, this 
is not like you! You are in soul a Spartan 
woman! You will receive my parting kiss now 
and bid me go,” he said, and opened his arms 
and pressed her to his heart, a moment and then 
with another whispered, ‘‘ Farewell,” released 
her. 

“God bless you, Philip Helmstedt,” she said. 

The next instant he was gone. She watched 
him from the door, where he was joined by his 
groom and valet, down to the beach and into the 
boat; and then she went up stairs to the balcony 
over the bay window and watched the boat out 
of sight. 

“There! That isthe last! I shall never see 
his face again,” she murmured, in heart broken 
tones, and might have cast herself upon the 
ground in her desolation, but that two gentle 
arms were wound about her, and a loving voice 
said, 

‘Dearest mother.” 

No more than just that—so little yet so much. 

“‘He is gone, Margaret, your father is gone,” 
said Mrs. Helmstedt, passing her arm over the 
head of the maiden and drawing it down to her 
bosom—‘‘he is gone—gone!” 

*‘T know it, dear mother, I know it; but se 
also, is every good and true American gone, on 
the same path.” 

“True, my dove, true,” said Mrs. Helmstedt; 
but she did not say, what farther, she felt to be 
true, namely, that from her he had gone forever. 

That afternoon following the departure, Ralph 
Houston, with affectionate thoughtfulness, came 
over to cheer the lonely ladies. 

He had accompanied Mr. Helmstedt from the 
Bluff to Belleveiw, and witnessed the embarka- 
tion of himself and his company, on board the 
schooner Kingfisher, bound for Alexandria and 
Washington, and after thus seeing them off, he 
had ridden back as fast as possible, and crossed 
to the Isle. Mr. Houston spent the evening, 


planned some amusement for the next afternoon - 


and took leave. 

Ten days of weary waiting passed, and then 
Mrs. Helmstedt received a letter from her 
husband, announcing that they had reached 
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Washington; that he had received a captain’s 
commission; had reported himself and his com- 
pany ready for service; and that they were then 
waiting orders. 

‘*Has my father any idea where he will be 
sent; mamma?” inquired Margaret, after this 
letter had been read aloud. 

No, my dear; at least he has not hinted so; 
we must wait to hear.” . 

Ten, fifteen, twenty more anxious days passed, 
heavily, and then came a second letter from Mr. 
now. Capt. Helmstedt, post-marked New York, 
and bringing the intelligence, that upon the next 
day succeding writing of the first letter, he had 
received orders to depart immediately with his 
troops to join Gen. Van Rensalear on the Cana- 
dian frontier; that the suddenness of the de- 
parture, and the rapidity of the journey had 
prevented him, until now, from writing 9 line 
home; but that they were now delayed in New 
York, for a day or two, waiting for a re-inforce- 
ment from the state militia. 

This was the last letter that Mrs. Helmstedt 
received for many months; but she sent on and 
ordered the principal Northern papers, that she 
might be kept advised of the progress of the 
campaign. 

Alas! little but continuous disaster signalized 
this opening of the war; repeated rebuffs, varied 


by small successes, and climaxing in the defeat of : 


Hull, and the loss of Detroit, with all Michigan 
territory. These calamities while they shocked, 
aroused the temperate blood of all those lag- 
gards at home, who, until now, had looked 
on philosophically, while others went forth to 
fight. 

Col. Houston applied for orders, and old Col. 
Compton sat in his leathern arm-chair, and 
swore at the gouty limb that unfitted him for 
service. At length the news of the disastrous 
defeat of Van Rensalear, on the fourth of Octo- 
ber, followed by his resignation of the command, 
reached them. And when Gen. Smythe, of 
Virginia, was appointed to fill his post, Col. 
Houston received orders to join the latter, and 
proceed with him to the Northern frontier. 

Ralph Houston was most anxious to enter 
upon the service; but at the earnest entreaty 
of his father, reluctantly consented to remain, 
for awhile at the Bluff, for the protection of the 
family left behind. 

Mrs. Houston accompanied her husband as far 
a8 Buffalo, where she remained to be in easy 
reach of him. 

At the Bluff, were left old Col. and Mrs. 
Compton, (‘‘a comfortable couple” who were 
always, and especially now in their quiet old 





age, company enough for each other,) and Ralph 
Houston as care-taker. 

At the lonely Isle were left Mrs. Helmstedt 
and her daughter. And very desolate would the 
lady have been only for the presence of her 
“dove.” Very monotonously passed the winter 
days on the seagirt Isle. No visitors came, and 
the mail bringing newspapers and an occasional 
letter from Capt. Helmstedt, Mrs. Houston, or 
Franky, arrived only once a week; and not, 
always then. But for the frequent society of 
Ralph Houston, who was almost on inmate of 
the family, the dreary life would have been 
almost insupportable to the mother and child. 
While they sat at needlework in Mrs, Helm- 
stedt’s private room, he read to them through 
all the forenoon; or if the sun was warm and 
the air balmy, as often happens in our Southern 
winters, he invited them out to walk over the 
Isle; or when in addition to warm sun and balmy 
air, there was still water, he prepared the little 
Pearl Shell, the gift of Franky to Margaret, and 
took the maiden across to the Bluff to visit the 
old people there. But as no persuasion would 
ever induce Mrs. Helmstedt to join them in these 
water trips, they were at last relinquished, or at 
least very seldom indulged in. 

‘“‘Dear Margaret, I think your mother hasa 
natural antipathy to water, has she not?” asked 
Ralph Houston, one day, of the girl. 

“No, it is to leaving the Isle; if my dear 
mamma, was a Catholic, I should think she had 
taken a vow never to leave Helmstedt’s Island. 
As it is, I am at a loss to know why she ever 
remains here, Mr. Houston.” 

‘I never remember to have seen her off the 
Isle, since she came here. There must be a 
cause for her seclusion greater than any that 
appears,” thought Ralph Houston, as he handed 
Margaret into the little skiff, and threw his 
glance up to the house, where from the balcony 
of her chamber window, Mrs. Helmstedt watched 
their departure from the shore. For this was 
upon one of those very rare occasions when they 
took a little water trip leaving the lady alone on 
the Isle. As he glanced up, Ralph thought Mrs. 
Helmstedt’s thin face more sunken and her eyes 
more brilliant than he had ever noticed them 
before, and for the first time the thought that 
death, speedy death, was awaiting that once 
glorious woman, smote him to the heart. They 
were not out long; even Mr. Houston now no 
longer pleaded with Margaret to remain out 
upon the water to see the wintry sunset; but 
followed her first hint to return. The winter 
evenings at the Isle were pleasant with Ralph 
Houston for a guest. He read to the mother and 
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daughter, while they sewed or sketched; and 
sometimes the three formed a little concert 
among themselves,-Mrs. Helmstedt playing on 
the harp, Margaret on the piano, and Ralph 
Houston on the flute; and, sometimes, that is to 
say, once a week or seldomer, the mail came in, 
bringing its keen excitement; it always reached 
the Isle on the evening of Saturday, when Ralph 
Houston was sure to remain to hear the latest 
news of the absent. Always there were news- 
papers, bringing fresh and startling news from 
the Canadian frontier, the Indian settlements, or 
from the ocean, where our infant navy, like 
young Hercules in his cradle, was strangling 
the serpents of wrong and oppression, and win- 
ning more glorious laurels than were lost upon 
the land. Sometimes there came intelligence of 
a disastrous loss on the Northern frontier, some- 
times of a glorious victory at sea; but whether 
were the news of triumph, or defeat, it ever 
roused Ralph Houston’s blood almost beyond 
the power of his control. He chafed and fretted 
like Marmion in Tantallon Hold. 

**A most unworthy task, dear Margaret, to be 
left at home to take care of two old people, who 
do not need either my company or protection, 
while the struggling country cries aloud for 


every man capable of bearing arms, to come to 


her help! A most unworthy post is mine!” 

They were standing alone within the bay 
window of the parlor, on Sunday morning after 
having read in the papers that had come the 
evening before, of the repulse of Smythe at 
Niagara. 

Ralph spoke as bitterly as he felt, the enforced 
inaction of his life. 

‘*A most unmanly part to play!” 

«¢«They also serve who only stand and wait,’”’ 
said Margaret, gently. 

His stern face softened instantly, and he looked 
on her with a smile full of deep tenderness and 
beauty, as he answered, 

“True, sweet Margaret, yet nevertheless, the 
only circumstance that renders this standing 
and waiting endurable is—do you know what, 
dear maiden? Your sweet society, and the 
thought that I may be useful in making the 
days pass less heavily to you and to her who is 
dearer to you.” 

A swift, burning blush crimsoned the neck 
and face of the young girl. And just at this 
jancture Mrs. Helmstedt entered the room. 
Always her first glance was directed in search 
of her daughter; and now she started and 
presed her hand to her heart, at the tableau 
that was presented to her. Within the crimson 
draped recess of the bay window the pair were 





standing. Ralph stood resting one elbow upon 
the frame of the harp, and clasping Margaret’s 
hand, and bending over her half averted and 
deeply blushing face. Both were too absorbed 
in their own emotions, to perceive her gentle 
entrance, end she stood for a minute unobserved 
gazing upon them. To Mrs. Helmstedt, her 
young daughter had up to this hour, seemed 
an unconscious child, and now she stood re- 
vealed to her a young maiden, awakening to 
the consciousness of loving and being loved. 
Yet though this revelation was unexpected, it 
was not quite unacceptable. More than in any 
other man, Mrs. Helmstedt confided in Ralph 
Houston for the wisdom, goodness and power in- 
herent in his soul, and including in themselves 
every other virtue. And, after a few years, 
should she live to pass them, and should he 
have the patience and constancy to wait—with 
less reluctance than to any other man, would 
she entrust the life-happiness of her only and 
cherished daughter, to the charge of Ralph 
Houston. All this passed in an instant through 
the mind of the mother, as she crossed the room 
and bade them, ‘‘Good morning.” 

Margaret started, the blush deepened on her 
face. But Mr. Houston still holding her hand, 
and leading her from the recess, greeted Mrs. 
Helmstedt affectionately, and said, frankly, as 
one who would not conceal his disposition, 

“TI was just telling Margaret that nothing but 
her sweet society, and the hope of being useful 
to herself and her mother, could reconcile me, 
at this time, to the unworthy inactivity of my 
life.” 

‘‘We should indeed be very badly off without 
you, Mr. Houston; but I do not see what com- 
pensation for a dull life, you can find in the 
company of a little Island rustic.” 

**¢A little Island rustic,’ my dear lady, I have 
lived in the great world where there are more 
false jewels than real ones, and I know how to 
prize a real pearl that I find amid the sea!” 

‘Do not waste poetry on my little girl, Ralph 
Houston.” 

** Again! ‘little girl,’ well! I suppose she isa 
little girl, scarce fourteen years of age, just in 
her dawn of existence! Yet the dawn is very 
beautiful! and we, who are up early enough, 
love to watch it warm and brighten to the per- 
fect day,” he said, bending a grave, sweet look 
upon the downcast face of Margaret. 

To break up this conversation and relieve her 
little daughter’s embarrassment, Mrs. Helmstedt 
touched the bell and ordered breakfast to be 
served, directly in that parlor; and it was 
speedily brought thither. 
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Spring at length opened, and the recluse family 
of the Island were once more in communication 
with the outside world. 

Old Col. and Mrs. Compton paid a visit of 
day and night to Mrs. Helmstedt, and again, 
although they knew it to be a mere form, re- 
newed their oft-repeated entreaties that their 
hostess would return their visit. 

The Wellworths came and spent a couple of 
days, and carried off Margaret to pass a week 
at the parsonage. And during the absence of 
the young girl, it should be observed, that Ralph 
Houston did not slacken in the least degree his 
visits to the Island, and his friendly attentions 
to the solitary lady there. 

Soon after Margaret returned home, the Dr. 
and Mrs. Hartley came to the Isle to spend a 
day, and when they departed took the maiden 
with them to Plover’s Point to spend a fortnight. 
Truth to tell, the young girl did not like to leave 
her mother; but Mrs. Helmstedt, ever fearful of 
the effect of too much isolation and solitude upon 
the sensitive nature of her daughter, firmly in- 
sisted upon her going. 


Ralph Houston was ubiquitous. He did not 


fail in daily visits to the Island, and yet two or 
three times a week he contrived to be twenty 


miles up the river at Plover’s Point. There are 
no secrets in a country neighborhood. The 
attachment of Ralph Houston, the heir of Buz- 
zard’s Bluff, to the little Island maiden, was no 
secret, though a great mystery to all. 

‘‘What can a man of twenty-five see in a child 
of fourteen?” asked one gossip. 

‘*Money,” quoth the other—‘‘money; Miss 
Helmstedt is the richest heiress in the whole 
South, as she will inherit both her mother’s and 
her father’s large property.” 

‘“‘Humph! I guess Mr. Houston will have to 
wait a long time for that property; Mr. and Mrs. 
Helmstedt look as if they might be the elder 
brother and sister, rather than the parents of 
Miss Helmstedt.” 

“It is true they are a very youthful-looking 
and handsome pair; but at last their daughter 
will inherit their property, if she lives; and mean- 
time, when she marries no doubt her parents will 
dower her handsomely; and that is what Mr. 
Houston knows. Ah! he sees what’s what, and 
takes time by the forelock, and wins her heart 
before any one else dreams of laying siege to it.” 

‘‘But her parents will never permit her to 
marry so young.” 

‘‘Of course not; but what matter to Mr. Hous- 
ton, if he can secure her heart and her promise. 
He understands perfectly well what he is doing.” 

Thus, with their usual perspicacity and 





charity, the quidnunes of the county settled the 
matter. - 

Meantime the news from the Canadian fron- 
tier was of the most disheartening character. 
The defeat and capture of Gen. Winchester at 


-Frenchtown, was followed speedily by that of 


Gen. Greene Clay at Fort Meigs, and Generals 
Winder and Chandler at Burlington Heights. 

Col. Houston had been dangerously wounded, 
and after lying ill two months in camp, was sent 
home to recuperate. He arrived at the Bluff, in 
charge of Nelie, who had grown to be quite a 
campaigner, and attended by his faithful ser- 
vant, Lemuel. Nelie could not leave her wounded 
soldier, but she despatched a note announcing 
her arrival, and explaining her position to Mrs. 
Helmstedt, and praying that lady to come to her 
at once without ceremony. 

This was perhaps the severest trial to which 
Mrs. Helmstedt’s fidelity had been put; she did 
not hesitate a moment, however; but wrote a 
reply, pleading to be excused upon the score of 
her shattered health. This answer of course 
displeased little Mrs. Houston, who, in a few 
days, just as soon as she could leave her invalid, 
went over to the Island with the intention of re- 
lieving her heart by upbraiding her cold friend. 
But as soon as she met Mrs. Helmstedt and saw 
her changed face, Nelie burst into tears, and cast 
her arms about Marguerite’s neck, and had no 
word of reproach for the suffering woman. 

As Col. Houston recovered from the fatigue of 
his journey, and convalesced under the genial 
influences of his quiet home and native air, Nelie 
often left him to spend a day with Mrs. Helm- 
stedt. And as often as otherwise she found 
Ralph Houston there before her. 

“That is right, Ralph,” she one day said, ap- 
provingly, ‘‘I shall be sure to tell Franky, when 
I write, what care you take of his little sweet- 
heart.” 

“Sweetheart?” repeated Ralph, with a grave, 
displeased look. 

“Yes, sweetheart, or lady-love, if you like it 
better. Didn’t you know that my Franky and 
little Margaret were cut out for each other?” 

*¢Really, no, nor do I know it now.” 

‘*Well, I inform you; so don’t go too far, my 
fine fellow.” 

Ralph was silent; these remarks affected him 
despite his reason, and raised into importance 
many trifling incidents until now unnoticed, such 
as the raillery of Margaret upon the subject of 
Franky by Dr. Hartley; the favorite keepsakes 
of Margaret, all gifts of Franky; and finally the 
frequent correspondence between the young col- 
legian and the Island maiden. Then Frank was 
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handsome, gay, near the age of the young girl, 
and had been her intimate companion for years; 
all this looked very illy ominous to the hopes of 
Ralph, but he generously resolved to investigate 
the case, and if he found an incipient attach- 
ment existing between the youth and maiden, to 
withdraw at once from the rivalship, at what- 
ever cost to his own feelings. This conversation 
with Mrs. Houston had occurred one Saturday 
afternoon, as he was taking that lady from Helm- 
stedt’s Island to the Bluff. So anxious became 
Ralph Houston upon this subject, that after 
seeing his step-mother safe home, he turned 
about and rowed swiftly to the Island, and en- 
tered the parlor just as Mrs. Helmstedt had re- 
ceived the weekly mail. 

“TI felt sure you would return and join us in 
discussing the news brought by this post; and 
it is glorious at last! This paper contains an 
account of the repulse of Proctor from before 
Fort Stevenson by the gallant Croghan! do read 
it,” said Mrs, Helmstedt, passing the paper to 
Mr. Houston. 

“And here I am yet!” impatiently exclaimed 
Ralph, as he took the paper and sat down to 
possess himself of the contents, But frequently 
in the course of his perusal, he glanced over the 
top of the sheet at Margaret, who sat absorbed 
in a letter she was reading—now smiling, now 
looking grave, and anon with eyes swimming in 
tears. 





“Yes! it was @ brilliant action, and Lieut. 
Croghan is a true hero,” he said, as he finished 
the perusal and laid the paper aside. But his 
eyes, were fixed on the maiden. Mrs. Helmstedt 
noticed this and said, 

“‘ Margaret has a pleasant letter from Franky,” 
Ralph visibly changed color, 

“Read it, my child.” 

“You read it, Mr. Houston; dear Franky!” 
exclaimed the girl, half smiling, half weeping 
as she gave the letter to Ralph. Mr. Houston 
felt that he must peruse it. It was a frank, 
gay, affectionate letter, written as freely as a 
boy might write to his sister, yet much more 
warmly than any boy would be apt so to write. 
Mr. Houston could gather nothing definite from 
its contents. It certainly was not the letter of 
@ young, diffident, uncertain lover, but it might 
mean either an intimate, youthful friendship, or 
an understood betrothal, Upon the whole Ralph 
felt disheartened; but resolved to see farther 
before resigning his hopes. He arose to take 
leave, and declining the friendly invitation of 
Mrs. Helmstedt, that he should spend the night 
on the Isle, departed. 

The next morning, Ralph had a long conver- 
sation with his father, the result of which was 
the consent of Col. Houston that his son should 
depart, as @ volunteer, to serve under Gen. 
Browne. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY D. HARDY, JR. 


In my room alone I’m sitting, 
As the dusky shadow falls, 
With a mute and mournful glory, 
On the dim, old cottage walls; 
Ev’ry star above seems smiling 
O’er the lost day hushed to rest, 
And the earth seems like an Eden, 
Long ere sin had stained its breast. 


Visions bright of joys departed, 
Now before my vision glide, 
Like the thickly coming fancies 
Of a dream at eventide. 
Faces of the loved and loving, 
Of the faithful and the true, 
Those I loved in childhood’s morning, 
Seem to pass before my view. 





But the fairest of all pictures, 
Over which my heart has sighed, 
Is that of an angel sister, 
Who but loved me—and then died! 
Often thus, while musing on her, 
Have the bitter, blinding tears, 
Dimmed my gazing as I strove to 
Look along the backward years. 


But I feel I would not murmur, 
Call her earthward if I could, 
For my cup is not so bitter, 
Life is beautiful and good. 
I will toil that I may triumph, 
When Life’s sun shall have gone down, 
Soar away on angel-pinions 
To receive a golden crown. 
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Bruty was coming home, Biliy her heart’s joy. 
Mrs. Gray smoothed once more the corners of the 
already smooth rag-carpet, dusted once more the 
dustless table, and then with ‘a look of infinite 
satisfaction, took her seat in the chimney-corner 
to listen, for Billy was coming homie. 

Two long minutes she listened, and then it 
seemed to her the blazing fire would bear another 
stick, so to the shed went Mrs. Gray—her wood- 
pile was scanty, and earned with those feeble old 
hands, but—Billy was coming home! 

Dear Billy! his mother’s home should look 
clean and bright and cheery to the boy, if he did 
miss there the polished city furniture. Then 
what a smile overran the wrinkles in ‘the good 
old lady’s face, as she thought of the supper in 
store; served upon porcelain, spiced with city 
condiments it might not be; but there were the 
sweet-cake and the mutton-chop that Billy had 
relished when s boy, and for the cooking—what 
man, rich or poor, will not aver that there is but 

‘one cook in the world—his mother. 

Mrs. Gray shook up the cushion of her chair 
and was seating hérself, when she saw that 
the table-cloth opposite was just a grain awry; 
‘she evened this, brushed the clean hearth again, 
unrolled her knitting, and restmed Her séat. 

Was that a sound? Though only half way 

‘toward the middle of the needle, Mrs. Gfay let 
fall her sock and ran as fast as her old feet could 
travel to the door. No, only the winter ‘wind 
was beating for admission. Might not the clock 
have stopped? its hands did move ‘so 'slowly! 
No, younger ears could have héard its tick out- 
side through the paneled door. 

Well, were the sweet-cakes rising? Was the 
supper really so tempting to look upon? Could 
she think of no improvement? Mrs. Gray opened 
the cupboard door, and gazed with doting eyes 
upon the viands which should touch déar Billy’s 
lips; no connoisseur ever studied his pictured 
Adonis or Cleopatra half so lovingly as she the 
rising dough, the uncooked chop, the ‘thiee 
pickles, the smooth slice of butter, the scrap of 
cheese, and in'a half-filled cup—most precious 
of them all—the pinch of powdered hérb, with 
that delicious dusty-green hue, that ‘thdkes it 
known to lovers of genuine tea. 

“All that for me, mother?” 


HOLYOKE. 


‘*Bless my heart, Billy! how could you have 
come in, and I have watched and waited this 
hour past? Bat never mind, I’m glad to ste 
you, my son; ‘here, sit in the rocking-chair and 
rest, and I will take your coat.” 

‘Seeing that you are seventy-one years old 
and I dm twenty-one, we'd better reverse that 
arrangement. Do you sit down. Why, mother, 
how handsome you look! A dear old soul, aren’t 
you?” 

A happy old soul she ‘was ais she watched her 
boy, and marked how spruce and manly he had 
grown; and yet how he had all the old familiar 
ways, and remembered all the oldplaces about 
the house; hung’ the new overcoat upon his peg, 
and took his chair for a seat at his corner of the 
fire—dear Billy! 

“T declare, how good it is to be home again; 
how clean and nice it is here, how the tablés 
shine; how natural that border of tulips looks 
around the floor; and the rag-carpet—how I re- 
member cutting up the cloth for it—that pink 
stripe was poor little Annie’s baby-cloak; don’t 
sigh, mother, I was a thoughtless boy to tease it 
away from you.” 

“No, Billy, you wanted to make my carpet 
handsome; ‘atid Annie wears better garments, 
how she has gone to our Father’s home. I was 
only thinking how she would enjoy this night— 
your first return. 

‘Maybe she does enjoy it. Who can tell? If 
I should be called above, do you suppose I'd 
forget my old mother? But we won’t be solemn 
to-night. Look! this purple stripe was made 
from the first gay waistcoat I ever had. Didn't 
I feel proud to wear it when it was new—aid 
shouldn’t I be ‘ashamed of such a gaudy thing 
snow? Then the stripe next it looks black, but 
in the day time it’s bottle-green—how well I 
remember! ‘That's the rémainder of pa’s old 
military pants—after I liad worn them a year or 
two, cut down.” 

So the young man ran on, seizing whatever 
topics seemed to please the good old lady most. 

“There, Billy, now supper is ready. And this 
‘is'a chop, Billy. And, Billy, don’t’ you remem- 
ber how you used to like sweet-cakes? Well, 
here they are, and these are pickles, Billy.” 





**I deciare, I haven’t seen such a bountiful 
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supper since I went away from home; how good 
the chop smells?” 

**Yes, and do taste one of the cakes, Billy, 
they’re light as puff-balls.” 

‘* All in good time, I can’t eat too many things 
at once. Mother, to change the subject, don’t 
you think that now I’m of age, yes—almost 
twenty-two—William sounds better than Billy?” 

“I’ve never called you William; your father 
never did, and little Annie, dear soul! wouldn’t 
know her brother by that name. But William 
you shall be, if you wish; I promise not to call 
you any other name; now eat your supper, 
Billy.” 

“lve finished. Come, let us clear the table 
together; and then you shall see how you like 
the things I’ve brought from the Federal city.” 

‘*What, more presents, when you sent the 
flannel hardly a week ago?” 

**You wouldn’t call flannel a present! St. 
Anthony, I’ve broken a saucer! But never mind, 
I remembered some of our plates were badly 
cracked, and so there’s a whole. new tea-set in 
my trunk.” 

The trunk was opened, and Mrs, Gray smiled 
and sighed by turns, to think Billy had spent a 
good third of his income in homely but useful 
gifts for her; patent foot-warmers, patent flat- 
irons, patent kettles—they were enough to keep 
the old lady happy and interested until her son 
should return again. 

On the morrow, Master William Gray was gone. 
At parting he gave, once more, the oft-repeated 
injunction concerning his name. 

*‘But what difference can it make in my let- 
ters, nobody hears me, Billy; and I like the look 
of the word.” 

‘«Doesn’t any one hear them? You know how 
proud I am of your handsome hand, and your 
good, sensible reflections; suppose there were a 
friend that read my letters sometimes?” 

The old lady looked through her spectacles 
sharply enough to break them. Billy blushed, 
and bade his mother farewell. 

The scenes change now to a city; the interior 
of a large boarding-house, and the private parlor 
of its mistress. 

Another aged woman sits by her. fireside at 
work; her mind astir with pleasant anticipa- 
tions, but far different ones from those of Mrs. 
Gray. 

Ah, what strange contrasts, what delicate 
shades of difference must be seen by the impar- 
tial eye which looks down from above! Take, 
for instance, the aged: lift the roofs from a hun- 
dred homes, and listen for slow footsteps, look 
for withered forms; some you shall find in the 





household chair-of-state cushioned about by 
luxury, claiming honor, love, obedience; some 
you shall find contented with crumbs that fall 
from their children’s tables, slighted and only 
tolerated in the home; some sit alone by cheer- 
less firesides, with the Book which hath given 
comfort to so many cheerless hearts; some seek 
to forget their age by decking for this world’s 
vanity fair; while for others, the roof need not 
be lifted, for above their grey heads stretches 
only the starred roof of heaven, and the book of 
human love, toward which their hungry eyes 
turn, is the desolate street. 

It was cheerful in Madam Snelling’s little 
room; brightly the fire blazed, and the crimson 
carpet reflected its warm glow. A door was 
opened—not by aged hands, and a young girl 
appeared. ‘Oh, grandma, you're at work still; 
what a dear soul! and letting me gad about the 
streets.” 

‘But, Joey, (Joan was the damsel’s name) 
didn’t you think to buy some more spangles? I 
need a full hundred now.” 

‘‘And here they are. But isn’t it a lovely 
dress, and shan’t I make some hearts ache when 
it’s worn; and shan’t I care as much as these 
steel spangles for their aching too?” 

“That's right, Joey, don’t fall in love. I want 
you to choose a husband with your eyes wide 
open. Try your skill on these young men, and 
when Mr. Wright comes afterward, you'll be 
bright enough to catch him. I have set my 
heart upon a first-rate match for you, child.” 

“Yes, an elegant man, with beautiful black 
eyes and whiskers, and so well dressed, and so 
tall!’ 

‘‘Nonsense, I’ve seen footmen answering that 
description. Look out for elegant manners, 
Joey, not elegant eyes; look out for family, not 
height of statter alone; look out for money to 
pay for clothes—his and your’n—not merely to 
see if his tailor has dressed him well.” 

“That reminds me, grandma—how ever came 
you to take a tailor to board? Deb says young 
Mr. Gray, that has the upper room, is nothing 
but a tailor. He has very good-looking baggage 
though: I peeped over the balustrade when the 
coachman brought it up stairs.” 

‘It’s agin my rule, to be sure, to take any 
boarders but the fust. To tell the truth, I was 
so pleased with this young man—he’s very pretty 
spoken—that I promised the room before ever 
asking what his trade might be. Besides, he 
isn’t one of the common sort; he’s what they 
call a merchant tailor. Hand me more spangles, 
Jo:” all this time the old lady had been sewing 
busily. 
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“There, don’t work too steadily, don’t put 
your eyes out, grandma; I’ll be back in half a 
minute; I heard a carriage stop, and perhaps 
it’s Mr. Gray. [ll run and watch for his en- 
trance—it’s so droll, the idea of our boarding a 
tailor!” 

Madam Snelling was a person of more educa- 
tion than polish, more manner than elegance. 
Possessing a little fortune, she still preferred 
the cares of her present life, accompanied as 
they were, she said, by a larger sphere of use- 
fulness; accompanied as they were, she knew, 
by a larger chance in the matrimonial market 
for Joey, her adopted child. Her character pre- 
senting that frequent combination of shrewdness 
and simplicity, every one saw through madam 
and humored her. 

But Joey’s ‘‘chance” was none the less for the 
good old lady’s absurdities. Joey was fair and 
sprightly, with the bloom of seventeen on her 
cheeks, and the mischief of seventeeen in her 
behavior. Witty if not wise, and graceful if not 





elegant, merry, coquettish, and careless of all 
the world, Joan was a standing favorite amidst } 
Madam Snelling’s respectable boarders. 

‘‘Why, grandma, he isn’t lame, after all! and 
such a clean bosom and such a stiff dicky, he 


must have come fresh from the laundress.” 

“A very good-looking young man.” 

**T call him handsome. What eyes he has, and 
how much dignity, and how well he dresses.” 

“Joey, Mr. Gray is a tailor.” 

“T know it, grandma, never fear me! But I 
thought all tailors were lame. Don’t you re- 
member old Solger, down to the Vineyard, how 
he limped? And don’t you remember that Mary 
walked with a crutch?” 

“Yes, you little nonsense; but two club-footed 
men don’t make their whole class lame. And be- 
sides, I tell you, Mr. Gray is a marchant tailor.” 

A week or two passed. Joey went to her} 
party, planted daggers or spangles in her suitor’s } 
hearts; and the spangled dress had grown shabby 
with use, when Joey sat in the upper chamber, } 
one day, conversing—if it must be told—with her 
grandmother’s waiting-maid, Deb. 

“I found it, Miss Joey, just where he had 
hidden it under his pillow. See!” 

“You did! now that’s a joke, when for all my 3 
coaxing he wouldn’t let me read a word; but of 
course I shall not meddle with his letter, lay it 
in the drawer; and by-the-way, Deb, grandma 
needs you in her room below.” 

‘Yes, Miss, soon as ever I’ve picked up these 
things.” Debby departed, muttering, ‘I wonder 
if she takes me now for a fool, wonder if I won’t 
catch her spelling out that letter yet.” 





Joey sat watching the elm, whose young leaves 
told that spring had come; yes, even into the 
paved courts of the city. ‘I suppose Will 
Gray sits here,” she mused, ‘and thinks of his 
mother’s cottage; dear old lady, I should like 
to see her. But what can that letter contain, 
besides the usual advice? She can’t have heard 
of his fancy for my humble seif? Ha, ha, per- 
haps she objects to me, perhaps I am not worthy 
of his worship, the merchant tailor! It could 
be no other cause that made him so shy about 
the letter; and if his mother has presumed to 
criticise me, why I have a right to improve by © 
her criticism, sure! 

“Yes, here it is; how well she writes, how 
neatly the letter is folded—‘Dear Billy’—he 
never would let me read that first line, yet how 
sweet it is in the dear old lady! I’ve half a 
mind to fall in love with the boy, if only for his 
mother’s sake; or rather, I should have half a 
mind, if poor Will weren’t a tailor. What——” 

Joey’s face reddened, as her eyes ran over the 
mother’s letter. ‘*Not be deceived—not let his 
senses flatter him—not be smitten with a pretty 
face—grandma, s poor, simple, shallow soul; 
and after all, its true, true, every word. What 
are we, that we should sneer at this good old 
lady and her son, we are not worthy of them.” 

* Joey!” 

Why did the maiden’s face grow redder? 
Whose eyes had followed her own across‘ the 
letter, line by line? Who dared to clasp her 
trembling hand in both of his? Ah, the new 
boarder—the tailor—Billy Gray! 

‘¢What makes you tremble, Joey?” 

‘*It—it was so dishonorable in me—I didn’t 
dream you were at home, I——” 

The tailor laughed. ‘So the dishonor all lay 
in detection! On my shoulders let it rest then. 
But why should you care for my good opinion. 
What can I ever be to you?” 

Their eyes met, Joey’s timid and ashamed; 
his frank but sad; a coquettish answer arose to 
her lips, but his grieved look checked her. 

«*What can I ever be?” 

The eyes were averted now. ‘With so much 
character, so much energy, so much goodness, 
I think you can attain to almost any lot yeu 
choose.” 

‘Ah, Joey, I wonder if you believe in such a 
sentiment as love! You treat our hearts as if 
they were made for playthings.” 

He turned away—how stiff his collar looked. 

“And what we like best, sometimes we pre- 
tend to scorn because it is not ours.” 

‘¢Better strive for it, and make it ours.” 

“That’s not my way. I’m a spoiled child, 
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and expect to be humored by Providence. 1 
don’t know how to strive; sometimes I think it 
is bettr for’a woman to wait, in these matters.” 

«What matters ?” 

‘Love, for instance. If 'a man loves me, here 
I étand réady to give frank answers to frank 
questions. If he connive and experiment and 
hint, why he’s fair game for coquetry.” 

‘Perhaps he dare not speak. His ‘position 
tay be such that frank questions ‘would appear 
impertinent.” 

**Let him dare, who would win.” 

‘Joey, what’s the need of all this cireumlocu- 
tion? You know that I love you, 'I know that 
you know it——” 

“But, Willie—your mother’s letter.” 

“But, Joey—your grandmother’s plats.” 

“Two negatives make an affirmative, gram- 
marians say.” 

**T cannot endure to be tantalized any longer. 
Dear Joey, will you be my wife? Say no if you 
must, but——” 

“No, no.” 





“TI am grateful for your frankness, Miss Snell- 
ing. Henceforth I will never‘aunoy you——” 

** There ‘were two négatives.” 

No one knew it exeept Biddy, who was looking 
through the ‘keyhole; and: Joey’s self, who loved 
her lover better for the meekness—but ‘tears 
came into the young ‘tailor’s'eyes. “I deserve 
this trifling perhaps.” 

“This trifle,” ‘and ‘she ‘put her little hand in 
his, ““why ‘take it; how obtuse you are. Of 
course I’ll be your'wife; of course knowing you 
for a good ‘sén, and a true gentleman, and’ a 
lover besides; I think mysélf more blest, than 
if ‘you lacked these finer traits, and could boast 
the name of Senator or President. I only féel 
that such a giddy girl as I can never be worthy 
of you, Willie.” 

In this last opinion Joey and Mrs. Snelling 
always disagreed. The engagement cost the old 
lady a serious illness; but that over, she pacified 
herself and her friends with proclaiming that— 
after all—Joey had married a marchant tailor. 





THE POET’S HOME. 


BY ENNA EAGLESWOOD. 


My home, my home, it is everywhere; my spirit 
wanders free, 

In the golden realms of the sunny air, by mount, 
and stream, and sea; 

Sometimes, on the blue and billowy deep, where 
white sails glance in pride, 

Or silken banners gaily sweep above the glittering 
tide. 

Or on a lofty mountain’s height, whose white peaks 
pierce the sky, 

Where the royal eagle wheels his flight, and lights 
his burning eye, 

Where the clear blue ice of the glacier, ’mid white 
cloud pillows sleeps, 

And the rosy light, of a sunrise bright, o’er Alphine 
grandeur creeps. 

Wherever a mountain torrent leaps, o’er a bold and 
rocky steep, 

And the sunbeams tremble ’mid its waves, or dark- 
ling shadows sleeps, 

Or in Eastern lands of Summier bloom, where soft 
winds wander by, 

With the jasmities breath, and the rich perfume of 
a land like Araby. 

Where the tall palms rise, under tropical skies, and 
birds of the rainbow plume, 

Like gorgeous flowers ’mid the green leaves rest, and 
brighten the forest’s gloom, 





And the silver beams of the changing moon, smile 
out with a softened light, 

And stars, those fadeless flowers of Heaven, light the 
path of the silent night. 


*Mid the new-born leaves, in the early Spring, in the 
hue of a sun kissed flower, 

Or the music that floats, from a bird’s soft notes; or 
the drop, of a Summer shower, 

Where a sinless child, in the blessed even, breathes 
low on the twilight air, 

Sweet words, that the angels bear up to Heaven, and 
name them an infant’s prayer. 


Where the loved arise from the couch of pain, with 
health in the beaming eye. 

Where the severed meet, and the captive’s freed, my 
spirit is floating by, 

Farewell, for I may not linger, forever I’d wander 


free, 
In the golden realms of the sunny air, by mount and 
stream and sea. 


And when I am laid, ’neath the cypress shade, and 
my spirit indeed is free, 

T'll dwell, where they need not sun nor moon, for 
God our light shall be. 

Where flowers pale not, nor stars grow dim, as on 
time’s receding shore, 

And they who its radiant portals pass, go out from 
home no more. 





THE DIAMOND EAR-RINGS. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


Ou! if I only had a pair of diamond ear- 
rings,” said Mary Allingham, a pretty girl of 
sixteen, the daughter of a man in moderate cir- 
cumstances. 

“Is there so much happiness in diamond ear- 
rings, my dear?” quietly replied her mother, the 
sole other person in the room with her. 

‘‘Happiness? I should be perfectly happy. 
You don’t know, mamma, what a beautiful pair 
Esther Hawley has. All the school-girls envy 
her.” 

“T’m afraid, my child,” said Mrs. Allingham, 
“that, if you had the ear-rings, you’d svon be 
wanting something else, for in a little while 
you’d get as much used to them as you are to 
your pearl ones, Besides, I don’t believe in 
young girls wearing diamonds. So, even if 
your father was richer, I should oppose your 
getting diamond ear-rings.” 

Mary sighed. No one but herself knew what 
@ serious disappointment this decision was to 
her. The possession of diamond ear-rings had 

long been secretly her ambition, but aware of 
her mother’s aversion to costly jewelry for girls, 
and doubtful of her father’s ability to purchase 
such extravagant gems, she had let nearly a year 
pass before she could summon courage to speak 
on the subject. 

That evening, when Mr. and Mrs. Allingham 
were alone together, the latter mentioned her 
daughter’s wish. 

“I saw the tears come into Mary’s eyes,” she 
said, ‘‘when I denied the request; and it made 
me almost wish we could afford to gratify her. 
If I had not thought it would feed the vanity, 
which is her one great foible, I should have quite 
wished it.” 

“Mary is a good girl,” replied Mr. Allingham, 
reflectively. ‘‘Maybe, too, if we gave her the 
ear-rings, it would teach her a lesson. She’d 
soon find that happiness does not consist in fine 
jewelry, but in a contented and cheerful spirit.” 

“So I told her.” 

“But there’s no teaching like experience, my 
dear. Though the world is many thousand years 
old, each generation refuses, as obstinately as 
the very first did, to accept the lessons of life at 
second-hand. We all despise the wisdom of our 
fathers, and secretly laugh when they moralize, 
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though, in turn, we are foolish enough to sup- © 
pose our own children will give heed to us. It’s 
human nature, and there’s an end of it.” 

“And you think we can afford the ear-rings?” 

“They may save us greater extravagances 
after awhile. One can’t always deny an only 
daughter. Mary is sensible, and will learn, I 
hope, the lesson we wish to teach her, if we 
gratify her in this matter. It will be a cheap 
way, in that event, to make her economical.” 

** And contented?” 

‘*Yes! for that’s even better than economy.” 

So the ear-rings were bought, to the wild de- 
light of Mary, for she had given up all hope of 
them, and could hardly believe her eyes, when 
she saw them, on Christmas morning, on her 
dressing-table. How proudly she wore them to 
the great family dinner at her grandfather’s that 
day! How she fancied everybody was looking 
at her at church! How green she thought 
Esther Hawley turned with jealousy when they 
were worn to school for the first time! 

But Mary, as her mother had foretold, soon 
began to tire of the ear-rings. She found they 
did not make her as happy as she had expected. 
As she grew older and went more into society, 
she met girls who had diamond bracelets, and 
who were just as much more richly dressed in 
comparison. At first this made her envious. 
But, as her father had said, she was both good 
and sensible; and gradually she begar. to see, 
that, as she could not have everything she 
wished, it was better to put a limit to her de- 
sires at once. She observed that such of her 
companions as were most contented were also 
the happiest. A poor widow’s daughter, Susan 
Bonnel, was the most cheerful of them all. 

‘‘Mamma is right,” she said to herself. ‘It 
isn’t what we wear, that makes us happy: it is 
the contented mind within.” 

One day, she entered the room, where her 
parents were sitting. It was a cold, bitter win- 
ter, and there had been much suffering among 
the poor. 

**Pa,” she said, ‘I have brought you my dia- 
mond ear-rings, for if you have no objections, I 
should like to have them sold, so as to give the 
money to the poor. There’s old granny Wins- 
low, they tell me, hardly has anything to eat. 
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I know you gave me the ear-rings, not because 
you thought them suitable for me, but because 
I had set my heart on them. I find now, that I 
was unhappy, not because I had no diamonds, 
but because I was daily breaking the tenth com- 
mandment and guilty of covetousness. She hung 
down her head with shame. ‘‘So, if you please, 
 T’'ll do without the ear-rings, and be content with 
my old pearl ones, which are more appropriate 
to your means, dear papa.” 

The tears came into the eyes of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Allingham, as they pressed their child, by 
turns, to their hearts. 





Mary has since married a wealthy merchant, 
and has diamonds in plenty; but she has never 
forgot that first lesson, and often alludes to it. 

**Rich as we are,” she said, only the other 
day, when talking to her mother, ‘‘there are 
many things we can’t afford. I saw such a 
beautiful picture, of Avy Schaffer, when we were 
in Paris, and was tempted, for a moment, to wish 
Henry would buy it, though I knew it would be 
a bit of extravagance, considering how much our 
trip had cost; but I thought of the ear-rings, 
and was contented to do without it.” 





OH, LET 


ME DIE. 


BY GOLDEN LILY. 


Wuen Friendship proves a hollow sound, 
And Love a worldly art, 

And when Affection only adds 
A fresh pang to the heart; 

When all that Heaven moulded erst, 
Is counterfeited here, 

And all that tends to human bliss, 
Is making life more drear; 

Then I can leave this sordid earth 
Without a parting sigh; 

My heart is sick of hollowness, 
Oh, Father, let me die! 


And yet a something bids me live, 
And fill a destiny; 

Prompts me in mine own humble way 
To aid philanthropy; 

And on the threshold of despair, 
I turn a loving look, 





And fain would write “Excelsior!” 
In Nature’s living book: 

For all that we in justice ask, 
Our God will freely give; 

And, can I cherish one dear heart? 
Then, Father, let me live! 


My heart drinks in humanity— 
Yes, I have ever loved! 

Yet oh! ’tis hard in this wide world 
To love, nor be beloved! 

I'd freely calm the widow’s grief, 
And check the orphan’s cry; 

And I would, for the love of God, 
Aid frail humanity : 

But oh! the world will mock my words; 
I care not—I defy— 

The grave will write me honestly, 
Oh, Father, let me die! 





CONSTANCY I8 BEST. 


BY N. W. BENEDICT. 


Too long a wild and wandering youth, 
From fair to fair I roved; 

To every face I vow’d my truth, 
To all I vow’d I loved. 

I found no joy, my hope soon pass’d, 
My vows were call’d a jest; 

And, trust me, I’m convinced at last, 
That constancy is best. 


Like other fools, at woman’s wiles, 
’Twas my delight to rail; 

Their pearly tears, their radiant smiles, 
Were false, I thought, and frail: 





But by reflection’s brightening power, 
I see their worth confest; 

That man cannot enough adore— 
And constancy is best. 


No solid bliss from change results, 
No lasting joy has birth; 

But fixed to one, the soul exults; 
And finds a Heaven on earth. 

With Tove on every generous mind, 
Is truth’s fair form imprest; 

And reason dictates to mankind, 
That constancy is best. 





COUSIN FRED. 
BY MISS MARY B. SMITH. 


“On! how I wish it would stop raining,” said; me than any I had ever heard. I would have 
I, as I stood by the window, watching the falling } been content to have listened always when he 
drops that came thicker and faster every mo- sang, without uniting my own voice to his, but 
ment. ‘I am so tired of this dismal weather.” { he would not allow it. 1 was a passionate lover 

Cousin Fred was sitting at the other window: of music, and my father had spared no pains to 
reading, and he looked up and laughed. ’ procure me every advantage for cultivating it. 

“It is very well for you to laugh,” I said, } Since cousin Fred had been with us, I had prac- 
slightly irritated, ‘who are as well satisfied with} ticed more than ever, and my old favorites 
a rainy day as a clear one.” ‘Certainly, my } seemed to possess additional charms, when he 
dear cousin, since it gives me the pleasure of } sang them with me. I had never had a brother, 
your society,” he answered, with provoking; and that want seemed supplied to me now. 
blandness. ‘The sight of your contented face, Whether I read, or drew, or practiced, it was 
just now, made me go to studying quite in ear-} cousin Fred who pointed out the faults, and 
nest.” encouraged me to persevere. 

It was impossible, however, to get angry with; Fred had begun rather late to study a profes- 
cousin Fred, who went on reading, apparently 3 sion, for he was already twenty-eight. He was 
absorbed in the volume befcre him. I stood at $ now spending a few months with us preparatory 
the window watching him, as he leaned on one} to attending his last course of lectures in/the 
hand, which was carelessly passed through the 3 city, for his health had suffered from too close 
mass of curls that clustered round his forehead. ; application, and he thought our fresh country 

Cousin Fred had a cheerful, frank manner 3 air would restore him. 
that won you at once, so that there were few ‘*What shall I do without you, cousin Fred,” 
with whom he was not a favorite. He exerted; said I, as I finished a song I had learned for 
himself to please the smallest child, if indeed it} him. He smiled. ‘‘Come and attend lectures 
could be called exertion. He seemed to me to: with me, Annie. Perhaps I can get you admit- 
be always happy, and to have such a well-spring } tance, but I will not promise you any very great 
of kindly feelings, that he could not help im-} pleasure.” As I laughed and went on singing, 
parting some to others. his smile settled into a grave thoughtfulness; 

I went to look over his shoulder, to see what} but when I rallied him upon it he laughed also, 
could interest him so much. Only a medical; saying he ‘‘was only laying a few stones to his 
book. famous castle, and I had thrown them all down.” 

‘*How can you read that stupid book this; ‘Build them upon a better foundation than air.” 
stupid day?” said I, putting my hand over the; “Perhaps I will some time—but you are not 
place where he was reading. He took the hand ; going away, Annie?” ‘I thought you would be 
away and held it fast in his, only smiling as he; glad to get rid of me. I will go and finish the 
read on. He would not let me go till he had’ drawing which your worship was kind enough 
finished, and then looking up he laughed, say- to commence yesterday.” ‘Bring it down here, 
ing, ‘What is the matter, Annie?” ‘Do put} and I promise your ladyship I will not be dis- 
up that book,” I answered, ‘‘and let us do some- 3 turbed by you—that is, if it is in the power of 
thing to make us forget the gloom out-of-doors. mortal man to help being disturbed by such a 
You sit there as soberly as if you were forbidden ; chatterbox.” ‘Very respectful truly. Do you 
ever to smile again.” ‘Shall we have a little suppose I will come back after such a speech?” 
music?” said he, throwing aside his book and ; “Promise,” said Fred, holding me fast, ‘*you 
yawning. ’ chall not go till you promise.” He stooped down 

I stirred the fire, till it sent its ruddy light} to give me o kiss also, but I contrived to slip 
all over the room, and opening the piano com- 3away from him and ran.hastily up stairs. I 
menced playing my most lively airs, while cousin ; brought the drawing, and wheeled the little table - 
Fred looked for a song. He had a full, rich} to the window, where the right light would fall 
Voice, whose tones had greater power to move { upon the paper. I then took out my a. and 
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drew up a chair in which I was soon comfortably 
established. Cousin Fred brought his chair by 
me, and opened his book as I commenced work- 
ing industriously. At length I became absorbed 
in my employment, and no complaint could be 
made of my volubility. As I finished a large 
tree, that I considered a master-piece, I looked 
up. Cousin Fred was quietly regarding me, and 
his book was lying closed in his lap. ‘Not 
shaded enough, Annie—and the clouds are too 
heavy. It looks as if it might rain there before 
a great while.” 

I was almost angry for a moment, and rising, 
was about to put up my pencil in despair; but 
he laid his hand on the paper, and taking the 
pencil from my fingers, made a few skilful 
touches, that gave quite a different appearance 
to the picture. ‘But the clouds, cousin Fred— 
what can you do with them?” ‘Oh, they have 
all disappeared,”’ he answered, as he looked at 
me. ‘But here are one or two rain-drops,” and 
he took up the corner of my apron to wipe away : 
& tear that the disappointment at my failure had} 
brought into my eyes. I could not help smiling ; 





too. ‘*What a sunshine!” exclaimed cousin 
Fred. ‘It illuminates the old tree, and that 


broken down cottage, so that I would almost 
like to live there.” ‘You are too bad, cousin 
Fred. How can you read medicine while you 
are looking at my work? Ah! I am not to blame 
now.” “TI have been reading something more 
interesting for the last fifteen minutes,” he an- 
swered, gravely. I looked at him, and he took 
my hand that held the picture, and looked at the 
latter for some time. ‘Give this to me, Annie,” 
he said, ‘I would like to keep it in memory of 
this rainy day. I have learned a new lesson, 
Annie.” Could it be possible? Would he value 
one of my poor drawings? ‘What lesson have 
you learned, cousin Fred?” I asked, my voice 





trembling a little, in spite of every effort. He 


placed my drawing materials and colors. The 
fine-toned piano, a present from my father, stood 
open, as if inviting us to sing. A cheerful fire 
burned in the grate, and as I took up the purse 
I was knitting for Fred, he began reading in his 
clear, finely modulated tones, and cousin Fred 
always read something really good. He was a 
capital reader, and I never so well understood 
or appreciated an author as when cousin Fred 
read. 

When my father came in and was divested of 
his wet overcoat, and with his comfortable slip- 
pers on was safely ensconced in the large chair, 
I thought I felt too happy. The happiness 
brought a sense of oppression, because it did 
not seem to be a feeling habitual to me, although 
I was naturally cheerful. I sat on a footstool 
at my father’s feet, and, after awhile, I put down 
my work and leaned my head on his knee, while 
I listened to cousin Fred. My dear father placed 
his hand so kindly on my head. Oh! how often, 
now I recall that gentle pressure, so fond and 
; loving. How many happy evenings we spent 
thus, reading and singing, or talking around the 
fire. And Fred did not seem to tire, although 
our life was so quiet and unvaried. 

As we were separating for the night, my father 
said, ‘‘Fred, did you copy those papers for me?” 
“I declare, uncle, I forgot them entirely,” he 
said, somewhat abashed. ‘But I will not fail 
to do it to-morrow, I assure you.” ‘You have 
been so very busy, I suppose, I must excuse 
you,” said my father, drily. Fred colored. ‘He 
has been reading,” said I. ‘And singing,” in- 
terposed papa. ‘I think I heard music as I 
passed this afternoon. I suppose, Fred, you will 
make it a part of your treatment to sing to your 
patients ?” 

But cousin Fred was gone. My father kissed 
me fondly, and bade me good night as he laughed 
and said, ‘‘I am afraid you are doing mischief 


put his arm affectionately round me and kissed : here, Annie.” ‘Is it not the music, papa, that 
my forehead. ‘I am afraid to tell you now, ; is to blame?” 


Annie, perhaps the day may come when I shall } ; 


He smiled, and taking his candle went up to 


wish in vain to be as happy as now. Go get} his room, leaving me alone with the few coals 
your purse, and let us sit by the fire and I will } that were melting away to ashes. 


read aloud.” 


I sat down in the rocking-chair and began to 


It was almost dark. I lighted a candle, and } think, that, after all, I cared a good deal for 


had fresh coal thrown upon the fire. Before 1} cousin Fred. A great deal more than I was 
brought my knitting, I placed the large chair} willing to allow. I loved him better than any 
for my father, with bis slippers beside it, and } } one else, yes, than even papa, dear, good papa. 
the reading stand near cousin Fred, who sat } “But then he loves me too,” thought I. ‘Yes, 
watching me as I made everything ready for the } he loves me, there is no harm in loving him. 
evening. Our sitting-room was as cheerful a} : Why should I not love cousin Fred?” Oh, Annie, 
place as “ne could wish for on a cold, rainy } Annie, what were you doing, when you shut him 
night. A few choice books from the library so closely in your heart. But I did not reflect 
were arranged on a table, upon which I had also then. 
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I was aroused by the fading out of the last , 
coal. Taking a night lamp, I went softly to my 
room. Just then the clock struck twelve. I had 
been sitting a whole hour thinking by myself. 

When I came down the next morning, cousin 
Fred had gone off to ride; and my father and I 
had our breakfast together. ‘‘So,” said he, 
“Fred wrote the papers last night. It must 
have taken him three hours.” 

Everything seemed to go wrong that morning. 
I sat down to the piano, but my voice sounded 
harsh; and when I tried to play, I made so many 
mistakes that I gave up in disgust. ‘‘The piano 
sounds so dreadfully out of tune,” thought I. 
Oh, no, Annie, it is yourself that is out of tune 
to-day. 

“JT will knit,” said I, resolutely, as I took up 
my purse. ‘I can easily finish this, this morn- ; 
ing.” But I found my thoughts continually fol- } 
lowing my eyes to the gate. I was determined, ; 
however, not to give up, and after a great deal of 
weariness I succeeded. The purse was finished, 
the clasps put on, and I admired it with great 
satisfaction. I then took up a book, and suc- 
ceeded in fixing my attention, so that, after all, 
I was surprised when summoned to dinner. 

**Why does not Fred come?” thought I, as the 
clock struck four, and I went to the window to 
look. Determined upon self-conquest, I had} 
practiced and finished my drawing, and also | 





hemmed some handkerchiefs for papa. But I 


could not sew any longer, and I stood looking } 


out of the window. ‘Some one is coming in} 
the gate; yes, two or thee men—what are they ; 
carrying?” I ran to the door. Papa was one, 
and they were bringing a body—oh, it was 
cousin Fred! My heart stood still. I could not 
speak. I tremblingly grasped one of the pillars 
of the piazza. ‘He is not dead,” said my father, 
seeing how frightened I was. But how dread- 
fully cousin Fred looked! He was as white as } 
a sheet, and he did not move as they carried him 
to his room. 

They would not let me go to him, and I could 
not sleep. If I closed my eyes I saw his pale 
face before me. I lay tossing about, but at 
length I could not endure the suspense any 
longer, and throwing on my dressing-gown, I 
stole softly to his door. ‘If he should die,” 
thought I, but the thought was too horrible. I 
saw a faint glimmering of light from under the 
door, and then I heard a low moaning. Some} 
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cousin Fred had been thrown from his horse, 
had broken his- leg, and was otherwise injured. 
But no danger was apprehended, they say, if he 
could be kept perfectly quiet. 

“You must see what you can do to amuse him, 
Annie,” said my father. 

I was only too happy to be allowed to go to 
cousin Fred. His face beamed with pleasure on 
seeing me. 

**T am so glad you are come, Annie,” was his 
greeting, “‘what should I do without you?” 
‘You must not talk to-day for fear of fever, but 
I will stay with you. Do you feel much pain?” 
‘‘Sometimes, yes,” he answered, and eyen then 
his features contracted, and he grasped my hand 
tightly. 

When he was better, I read te him and sang 
to him, or brought my work, while papa read or 
talked. When cousin Fred was able, he talked 
to me of what I had read, and my mind seemed to 
expand and comprehend more fully the author’s 
meaning as cousin Fred reviewed the work. He 
was a passionate lover of everything beautiful. 

“If I were beautiful you would love me & 
great deal more,”’ said I, somewhat sadly, as he 
was one day speaking upon this subject. ‘You 
forget, Annie, that all persons have not the same 
perceptions of beauty. What may seem very 
lovely to one person, would hardly be regarded 
by another. There is beauty to me in your ever 
varying expression, which tells me every change 
of thought. I often know what you would say 
before you speak.” 

I sat by him one day, bathing his forehead 
with cologne. ‘When you are well,” said I, ‘it 
will be time enough for you to leave us.” He 
started and pressed my hand closer on his fore- 
head. ‘‘How much I shall miss you, Annie, 
And you, will you care, and sometimes wish I 
were back?” ‘Care! How can you ask, Fred? 
This is the happiest summer of my life.” He 
looked up with a pleased smile. ‘‘You must 
write very often, Annie. I had rather have your 
letters than any one’s else.” I promised that I 
would write, and many a phantom of happiness 
danced before my mental eye, as I thought of 
the pleasure I should have in receiving his let- 
ters. 

It was as Isaid. When cousin Fred recovered, 
it was time for him to return to the city, for the 
lectures had already commenced. Before he left, 
he drew from me the promise, that, when he 


one moved about, and I thought it was the } came again, we should never more be parted. I 
doctor. He took something from a cup that} felt that for me no lot in life could be happier 
sounded like a spoon, and I hastened away. { than to be his wife. My whole heart was his. 
Thank God, cousin Fred was alive! even though } Never, for an instant, did the shadow of a doubt 
suffering. The next morning, I found out that! come over me that he would prove less true. I 
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felt that our tastes were the same, and argued 
that time would but draw our hearts more closely 
together. 

It was a long time before I would acknowledge 
to myself there was any change in cousin Fred’s 
letters. But at length, it became impossible to 
shut my eyes to the fact, that they were shorter 
and far colder than they had been. In vain I 
asked myself what had I written to displease 
him? My own heart could only answer, ‘the 
coldness is in him, not in me.” My feelings 
were only deeper and stronger now. The very 
possibility of a change in him filled me with 
anguish. But the truth was told at last. Cousin 
Fred wrote after a long silence. In rapture I 
tore open the letter to read thus: 

‘Dear Annie, my cousin, have we persuaded 
ourselves that this cousin love of ours was the 
deepest of which our hearts were capable? Your 
letters have shown me, long ago, that it was not 
enough for your happiness.” 

**Oh, Fred, Fred,” I exclaimed, ‘‘it was not 
from my letters, but from your own heart you 
learned this——” ‘Let us not seek a nearer 
relationship,” he continued, “but be to each 
other as brother and sister. Will you not let 
me give you a brother’s confidence?” He then 
told me that he loved, and was soon to be mar- 
ried to a beautiful girl that he knew I would ; 
love. He described her as surpassingly el 
tiful, ‘‘and surely,” said he, ‘it can only be a 
matchless gem that can have so fair a setting. : 
Do you blame me, Annie, for listening to my } 
heart’s promptings, instead of fulfilling an en- 3} 
gagement which would sacrifice my whole hap- ; 
piness ?” 

My happiness then was nothing. My feelings 
not to be considered for a moment. It was a 
cruel, heartless letter! Could this be the same 
cousin Fred, who had been so devoted in his 
love? It was very hard to bear! 

My dear, kind father folded me in his arms. 
‘My own daughter,” said he, tenderly, ‘let us 
be thankful we know how unworthy he is before 
it would have been too late.” Yet once I heard 
him mutter, ‘Villain! to trifle with my child.” 
But after a long struggle with myself, I begged 
him to let me invite Fred and his wife to come 
out to see us. ‘He is your nephew, papa, the 
only child of your darling sister, and we must ; 
not give him up.” Papa would not at first con- } 
sent, but at length he yielded to my continued ' 
entreaties, ‘Well, Annie, let it be so then. I} 
believe you have too much self-respect to care 








to make my dear father happy,” I answered, 
from the depth of my soul. 

I wrote to Fred, and his answer came almost 
immediately. ‘Dear Annie,” it began, ‘“‘how 
kind, how like your own dear self was your 
letter. I knew you were my good sister, after 
all—I knew you felt for me only a sister’s love— 
had it been greater you could never have written 
so.” He added, that this year they were going 
to travel, but when they returned they would 
come at once to us. 

The year passed. I gathered up the broken 
links of my chain of love, and bound them to my 
father and to God. My dear father was becom- 
ing feeble, and I resolved to use my talents for 
his pleasure. I exerted myself to make his home 
yet more dear to him. If he admired a piece 
of music, or a song, I sometimes employed the 
whole evening in practicing it, that every word 
might be sung with expression. 

The following winter we went to the city. It 
was @ gay season for me. Among my father’s 
friends was a Col. Norton, a man of high intel- 
lectual attainments, dignified and polished man- 
ners. He spent most of his time with us, and 
was soon our constant evening visitor. But I 
began, after awhile, to long for our own dear 
home. Papa too seemed tired of so much com- 
pany, so we agreed to return to our quiet fire- 
side, and Col. Norton was invited to accompany 
us. He eagerly accepted the invitation. ‘I am 
curious to see what sort of a housekeeper you 
make, Miss Annie,” said he, smiling. 

I was delighted to get back home again, and, 
the next morning, visited every corner of the 
house, singing as I went. 

*sYou are merry,” said the colonel, as I re- 
turned to the sitting-room, and found him stand- 
ing before the fire. ‘Yes, but where is papa? 
Has he left you here alone?” ‘He received o 
letter from his nephew, Dr. Dayton, whom he 
expects every moment.” ‘Cousin Fred!” I ex- 
claimed. I believe I turned quite pale. When 
I looked up the colonel’s eye was on me. ‘He 
is married, I believe,’ said he. ‘Yes,” I re- 
plied, endeavoring to speak calmly. ‘His wife 
is very beautiful I have heard. “Yes,” he an- 
swered, carelessly, ‘‘many think so.” ‘You 
know her then?” ‘I did, but I do not wish to 
tell you what I think. I would rather let you 
form your own opinion.” ' 

That evening, as we all sat together, just after 
dark, cousin Fred drove up. Papa and I went 
out to meet our guests. I turned from Fred to 


for one who is so unworthy. Yes, you are a} the lady by his side, and leading her in, invited 
thousand times too good for him,” said he, kiss- her to lay aside her bonnet and mantle. She 


ing wie fondly. “I wish I may be good enough 


threw her bonnet on the table, and shook back 
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the ‘ringlets that clustered around her brow. I; his.” I started as I recognized the small blue 
stood entranced. I had heard before of Siena ‘At any rate,” I answered, “it was no 
power of beauty, but never till then realized it. } one whose love had great power over him, as he 
In every line of her face, in every movement of } ‘has transferred his allegiance to you.” I met 
her exquisite form, was only beauty ; new beauty, , Col. Norton’s eye, but he withdrew it instantly 
new grace in every motion. I said to myself, } to the book before him. 
**How could J hope to inspire such love as fe | Leila was superb in her elegant dark-blue 
must feel for her?” I put my arm around her, { riding-habit. I watched her as she mounted 
saying, ‘‘I am sure I shall love you.” Arab, a spirited creature, that I, though accus- 
Col. Norton seemed intently occupied in look- tomed to riding, did not often like to mount; 
ing over some music, and I almost believed he ; and I saw that she would manage him with ease. 
had not noticed me. 3 : I sighed, and turned to my own horse, but Col. 
When tea was over, and we had chatted awhile, $ ‘ Norton was by my side. ‘Beauty is not every 
Leila said, ‘‘Annie, give us a little music.” ; thing,” said he, in a low tone, ‘‘one who loves a 
“Yes, please do,” added the colonel, rising, and 3 friend for beauty will find it a spell that is not 
opening the instrument. ‘Will you not join; binding. But we may value it as a gift of God, 
me, Fred?” said I. ‘Oh, I do not sing now,” ; and we must admire it. As we admire beautiful 
he answered, “I have given up music. Leila paintings and statuary, but we can only love the 
does not sing, and I do not care for it now.” ; : beauty of the spirit, which prompts the kindly 
I sang some of my father’s favorites, and 3 word and unselfish action.” And he gently 
played over the last new music. ‘‘How much pressed my hand, and placed in it the reins. 
you have improved,” said cousin Fred, rising ; *¢Come, Col. Norton,” called Leila, ‘* what are 
and approaching us. ‘What a pity you are not } you and Annie talking about? Let me challenge 
poor, Annie, for your voice would make your 3 you to a race.” ‘I would pt with pl 8, 
fortune.” ‘It has made @ great deal of her ; but Iam just challenging Miss Annie. Let me 
father’s pleasure,” said papa, laying his hand { put off the pain of defeat till to-morrow.” 





fondly on my head. ‘You did not know I was} 


at home sometimes, when you were practicing 
these for me so many hours.” 


Her face flushed angrily. ‘‘Go, please,” I whis- 
pered. He looked at me a moment, then tap- 


$ ping my horse with his whip, the animal started 


«Come here, Fred, and fasten my gaiter,” } off, and he galloped after me. He was very 


said Leila, pettishly. Papa sprang forward, and 
kneeling down, said gallantly, ‘‘Now don’t you 
feel flattered, to have an old man like me kneel- 
ing at your feet? Will you not reward me by 
playing a game of backgammon ?” 

“Will you sing this?” said the colonel, ‘it 
must be very beautiful, as it is copied so care- 
fully.” 

Fred started, and hastily left the piano. The 
color rushed to my cheaks, and I felt faint for 
aninstant. It was a song written by Fred, that 
I had set to music. Old memories, that I thought 
had lost their power, rushed over me thick and 
fast. I mastered myself by a strong effort, and 
gently putting the song aside, ‘‘ Not that, please,” 
and played a waltz. The colonel, however, saw 
the words, ‘‘To Annie from Fred,” and when I 
rose from the instrument, I felt that his keen 
eye was still upon me. 

The next morning, a ride on horseback was 
proposed. I had gone into the dinning-room, to 
make some preparations for the evening, as I 
expected friends to meet Fred and Leila, and 
when I returned, Leila was holding up a purse, 





grave, and strangely silent, yet once when I 
looked up in his face, it wore an expression of 
painful thought. He noticed my look, and said, 
*«You are surprised, Miss Dayton, that I do not 
admire your cousin, but you do not know that 
once, I too, believed she had a heart——” He 
paused, *‘more than that, I was encouraged to 
offer her mine, but it was flung away in scorn, 
for I was not possessor of a hundred thousand.” 
I touched my horse with my whip, who broke 
into a gallop, which was scarcely broken till we 
arrived again at home. ‘You need not fear, 
that that pains me now,” said the colonel, 
earnestly, as he assisted me to alight. 

My father was waiting for us at the gate. 
There was a dark frown on Leila’s brow, as she 
dismounted and passed directly up stairs. Fred 
looked troubled, and wearied, and I was glad to 
escape to my own room, lest my father should 
question me upon the subject. 

Our friends came in the evening as we ex- 
pected, and the colonel had apparently made his 
peace with Leila, for he was sitting near her, 
when unfortunately I was asked to sing. I had 





which Fred was vainly trying to get from her. } seated myself at the piano, when Leila, raising 
“T can never make Fred tell me who gave him ; her voice, called out, ‘‘I will release you, Col. 
this,” she said, ‘‘he says it was a ladye-love of } Norton; Annie could not sing s line unless you 
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were by her side, as usual.” I felt my very } is you that must forgive, not L.” He drew me 
fingers tingling. The colonel rose, and bowing; toward him, and kissing me passionately, ex- 
low, answered, ‘‘Thank you, Mrs. Dayton, you ; claimed, ‘‘ Heaven bless you as I do, and always 
have divined my wish exactly, no one but your-} shall; and may you be happy.” 
self knows so well how to say and do things, { I ran up to my own room, and shutting 
that will give others pleasure.” $ the door, threw myself in my large arm-chair. 
When I sang, to my surprise he joined me. ‘I Many thoughts passed rapidly through my mind. 
did not know you sang,” I said, when we had; Thoughts having no definite form, and all un- 
finished. ‘‘Nor do I sing well enough to ac-? connected, floating in succession, but from which 
company you,” he answered. ‘Will you not} happiness was not wholly excluded, I hardly 
now let me enjoy hearing you alone,” ard he 3 understood my own feelings. I asked myself if 
walked away, and engaged some ladies in con-$ Leila’s words were true, ‘‘that I could not sing 
versation, as I sang and played a few pieces. } unless Col. Norton was by my side.” It was 
But all the enjoyment of the evening was lost to; pleasant to have one standing near you, who 
me, and I was truly glad when the guests had } knew so well how to testify his appreciation of 
departed. Cousin Fred came up to me, as I was music, and whose attention and interest en- 
arranging the music, to beg me to excuse Leila. couraged you to go on, because you felt you 
He said she did not know how unkind her words } were giving pleasure. Then how kind it was 
were, that she only meant them as a jest. Sin him to sing, that I might feel no embar- 
‘It is no more than I expected from her,” 1} 3 rassment, taking the attention of all from me 
answered, forgetting myself in my anger. Fred; to himself. In vain I asked myself, if I had 
sighed and turned away. I regretted having } treated him other than as my father’s guest. If 
spoken as I did. I looked round, no one but} he would ride, or talk with me, could I help it? 
myself was in the room; but I heard voices on} That night, in my dreams, Col. Norton was re- 
the piazza. I felt wearied out and really un- ’ proaching me for my coldness, and Leila seemed 
happy, and as I leaned my head on the piano, I ; smiling contemptuously upon us. 
found myself crying like a child. For awhileI; Days and weeks passed on, and still Col. Nor- 
argued with myself, that I owed no apology to} ton lingered. My father seemed hardly satisfied 
Fred. ‘Let him suffer,” thought I, ‘‘he deserves ; unless he was with him. As I saw the pleasure 
it.’ I thought of Leila, with her beauty and: he thus felt, I wondered that he could ever 
grace, but with it all Fred could not be happy, : have been contented with the lonely life he had 
not truly happy. I felt that I would have given hitherto led. I said to myself, ‘‘ Will I be able 
up so much to please him; and bitterly did I} to make it pleasant to him again, when we are 
muse on his conduct to me. For a moment I} once more left alone ?’’ 
could rejoice that he was not happy. ButdidI} Leila complained bitterly of the dullness of 
regret now, after all, that he was only ‘‘Cousin ; the country, notwithstanding we did all in our 
Fred.” Oh, no, truly I did not, and this thought ; power to make it pleasant. We had so much 
brought gentler, kindlier feelings toward him. I} } company, that I was often obliged to remain at 
would go to him; as I turned to go, I found, to} home, superintending domestic arrangements, 
my surprise, Col. Norton standing in the door. { while the others rode. 
“Forgive me,” said he, ‘‘for disturbing you. i One evening, my father brought in some papers 
I did not know you were here, and I came to : that he wished me copy. ‘I have been sent for,” 
find my pencil, that I must have dropped on the ; said he, ‘‘to see a gentleman upon business, and 
floor. Yes, here it is,” he added. ‘But you} have not time to do them myself.” As I found 
look tired, will you not rest now?” ‘I would the papers would occupy me about two hours, I 
like to see Fred,’ I answered, ‘“‘do you know ; brought my desk into the sitting-room, near the 
where he is?” ‘I left him on the piazza,” said ; open window, and when all were gone, I seated 
he, ‘but good night, I hope you will be rested } myself to write. I had written about fifteen 
enough to ride in the morning.” He extended $ ‘ minutes, when some one tapped gently at the 
his hand, and looked at me inquiringly, as if} door. ‘‘May I come in and read here? I will 
fearful I might be displeased with him. He not disturb you.’ ‘Why, Col. Norton,” I ex- 
took my hand, pressed it a moment to his lips, ; claimed, ‘‘did you not go to ride?” ‘No, I 
and left the room. ’ concluded I would not,” he replied, seating him- 
I found Fred leaning against one of the pillars ; self in the rocking-chair. Directly he added, 
of the piazza. “Fred,” said I, ‘you must for- , ‘you do not say I may stay, Miss Annie, does 
give me for speaking so, or I cannot forgive my-; that grave look mean that I shall be trouble- 
self.” ‘Forgive you, Annie! heaven knows it' some?” ‘No, it is not that,” said I, hesitating, 
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“but I wish you had gone. I thought surely you ; the papers. Leila was watching me, so I only 
were going.” “Why, do you wish it?” said he, ; thanked him by a smile, which he returned, and 
coming to the table where I sat. ‘* Because,” I ; then went on with his book. ‘Is it possible you 


answered, ‘‘ because-——” I looked up, and met 
his eye fixed so earnestly upon me, that my own 
fell before it. ‘* Because,” he continued, ‘+ you 
think everything must give way to the pleasure 
of one person. As she wishes it, we walk or ride. 
Did she not insist, yesterday, on walking up the 
road, when she knew you wanted to go down in 
order that you might stop at Mrs. Weston’s, 


: continue reading now, colonel?” said Leilia, with 
; the slightest possible tinge of sarcasm in her 
tone. ‘Look at your queen, Leila,” said Fred; 
and I rose and left the room to hide my tears. 
It was now the last of August, and we could 
only go out after the sun began to decline. We 
walked out generally then, or rode sometimes, 
staying out late, and coming home by moonlight. 


where you had to go afterward? Did she not } Occasionally some of our nearest neighbors would 
change her mind about riding, when the horses } join us, or we would visit them and spend the 
were at the door? Do you not give up every } evening. My father was very little with us then, 
thing to her? Yet she——” “You forget,” I im } and when the colonel would try to amuse Leila, 
terposed, ‘that she is our guest. Politeness re-}1 thanked him with all my heart. It was no 
quires me to consult her pleasure.” ‘Pardon } trouble to entertain Fred. In fact he often enter- 
me, if I cannot shut my eyes, Miss Annie; andif 3} tained us all, and his face would be perfectly 
Thave offended you by speaking, I cannot bear to ; lighted up with animation, as he spoke of his 
see you annoyed thus every day.” I was silent, } travels, or read aloud to us in the evenings when 





I did not know whether it was quite right to; 


speak thus of Leila; but it was all true, and 
only too apparent. ‘Forgive me,” he added, 


earnestly, ‘“‘I have never felt that I was a 
stranger here, and my deep interest in you all 
must be my excuse.” ‘I do not think you have 
offended me,” I answered, looking up, ‘‘ but you 


know Fred is——” for one iustant old thoughts 
came over me what Fred had been—but it was 
only a fleeting cloud over my spirit, and I con- 
tinued calmly, ‘‘ Fred is the only nephew of my 
father, and for his sake we will try to make 
Leila happy.” 

He gave me a searching glance, then returned 
to his chair, and I resumed my writing. 

I had been employed about an hour, when our 
cook came to the door, and told me that an old 
servant, that had been with my father many 


we had no company. But generally we sat on 
the piazza to enjoy the cool breezes that were so 
refreshing after the heat of the day. 

One morning, about ten o’clock, I went down 
stairs, and found no one in the sitting-room. 
“Now,” thought I, ‘I will arrange my shells 
as I am alone,” so I went to the parlor, which 
opened into the sitting-room, leaving the door 
slightly ajar. I had been there about ten minutes, 
when Leila entered the other room, and threw 
herself in the rocking-chair, exclaiming, ‘‘I won- 
der where every one is?” Just then I heard the 
door open again and her exclamation, ‘Col. Nor- 
ton, alone! is it possible? I thought you always 
$ found company.” ‘‘ Indeed,” he answered, care- 
‘ lessly, ‘‘perhaps you will let me be so happy as 

to talk to you awhile. It is not often I enjoy 
i that pleasure.” ‘Oh, keep your compliments 





years, and was now become infirm, was very } for Annie—no noubt she enjoys them vastly.” 
sick, and had sent for me if I would come. She 3 ‘‘As I have never paid them to her I am unable 
lived at least a quarter of a-mile from the house, to say,” he replied, coolly. ‘‘You need not color 
and I did not know what to do. ‘Tell her I will } so, colonel,” she retorted, ‘‘as if I had discovered 
come in an hour,” I said, ‘and send for a physi-}a great secret; but let me tell you, she is only 
cian directly, Hannah.” The woman hesisted. : flirting with you.” ‘Stop, madam,” said he, 
“‘T must finish the papers for papa before I can ; sternly, ‘I do not wish to hear anything said 
go,” I said. ‘Cannot you let me do it, Miss} about Miss Dayton; and you are the last one to 
Annie,” said the colonel, “if there is nothing ; speak of her disparagingly.” ‘You forget your- 
private?” ‘Oh, there is nothing of that kind, 3 self, sir,” she returned, angrily, ‘‘but whatever 
but I would not trouble you.” ‘You could not } she is, you will never win her, for I know that 
do that,” said he, taking the pen from my fin- she is engaged. You need not turn so pale. I 
gers; ‘you would give me great pleasure if you } have destroyed your castle-building, perhaps; 
would let me do anything for you.” He seated } but remember, sir, I am not to be trifled with.” 
himself in my chair, and I put on my bonnet and g With these words she left the room, shutting the 
went immediately. I remained until my father {door violently after her. The colonel remained 
came for me. I found Fred and Leila in the sit- { perfectly quiet for awhile, and then rising, I 
ting-room, on my return, playing chess. The { heard him go up stairs to his own room. 

colonel was reading by the table, on which were? Col. Norton did not appear at dinner, and I 
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saw Leila’s eyes flash with triumph as he sent 
word ‘‘he was not well.” He came down to tea 
looking pale and dispirited. ‘What is the mat- 
ter, colonel?” said my father. ‘You are not 
getting tired of the country?” inquired Leila. 
“TI must go back to the city, the day after to- 
morrow,” he answered, turning to my father. 
Leila’s eyes actually sparkled. I started. It 
seemed as if a chasm opened before me. I caught 
his eye for one moment, but he averted it in- 
stantly. 





would not trifle with me?” I raised my eyes to 
his. What he read there I do not know; but he 
clasped me in his arms without speaking, and 
pressed me convulsively to his breast. All was 
explained, and an hour afterward, when my 
father came in, he found no difficulty in per- 
suading Col. Norton to put off his departure. 
When Leila heard the colonel was not going, 
she turned white with rage. She looked first at 
the colonel, and then at me, but he returned her 


I went through the duties of the table} look with one perfectly unmoved. Every re- 


mechanically. When we passed into the sitting-} mark of hers, afterward, though charged with 
room, I hoped no one would ask for music; but} venom, fell harmless upon our ears. She must 
Leila would not spare me. I sang every song} have suspected that she was discovered, for she 
without faltering. After all, I said, it was better } came down to breakfast the next day in her 
than to be talking. So the evening passed away } travelling-dress, greatly to our astonishment. 
wearily, and the long night. I had one more} ‘You are not going away?” said my father. 
day to be happy in, and then he would go! “Yes, we will go in time to meet the train at 

The next morning I went into the library. On} twelve,” she said. My father turned to her 
a table was a piece of music, that the colonel} husband. ‘‘ Why, Fred, how is this, what causes 
was copying for me; one line only remained to} this sudden start?” “I wish to go,” answered 
be done. I sat down before it, and my tears} Leila, haughtily, ‘tis mot that enough?” Fred 


flowed fast through my closed fingers as I rested 
my head on them. ‘To have been so happy, and 
now—— 

“*My Father,” I murmured, “oh! help Thy 
child.” Twice had Leila come between me and 


happiness; but now how much greater the hap- 
piness she destroyed! We do not know we have 
been dreaming until we are awake, so neither 
did I know the strength of my love till thus 


obliged to give it up. How long I sat there I 
did not know, but I was aroused by the well 
known step of Col. Norton. He started when he 
saw me and paused; then coming to the table 
took up the music, and said, ‘You will let me 
finish this for you before I go?”’ His voice trem- 
bled as he spoke. He looked at me, adding in 
surprise. ‘‘Jn tears, Miss Dayton, has anything 
happened to distress you?” I rose and was 
going, for I could not speak. ‘‘ Annie,” he ex- 
claimed, passionately, ‘‘why did I not know you 
loved another?” He leaned his head on his 
clasped hands. My own feelings would not be 
controlled. I was by his side. With difficulty 
I spoke. ‘If this were so, would the knowledge 








was silent, and one would have thought his cup 
of coffee contained some hidden mystery that he 
was trying to fathom, so intently did he keep his 
eyes fixed upon it. Leila did not vouchsafe a 
word to Col. Norton or myself; but chatted with 
my father during breakfast. 

Finally everything was ready for them, and 
the carriage drove up. ‘‘ You will write, Annie?” 
said Fred, as he shook my hand warmly. “If 
Leila would like to hear,” I answered. ‘J would 
like it, Annie—you surely will grant me this 
kindness,” he said, ina low tone. ‘‘Sometimes 
then, Fred, and you must come again.” ‘Thank 
you, dear Annie. I shall often wish I were here; 
and shall be with you in spirit.” 

He sprang into the carriage, where Leila was 
already seated. The carriage drove off rapidly, 
and I drew a long breath of relief, the first I had 
drawn for weeks. ‘‘Do you think her as beau- 
tiful now as you did at first?” said Col. Norton. 
I looked up as I answered, ‘‘ Perhaps her beauty 
would not have affected me so then had there not 
been some other reason.” ‘I have guessed it 
long ago, Annie, but I have not loved you the 


then give you pain?” I said. ‘Pain, Annie!” S less,” he replied. ‘But you do not know,” said 
he exclaimed. ‘Oh! let me call you Annie once. N I, the hand that rested in his trembling as I 
It is death to my happiness. Do you not know: spoke, ‘‘you do not know that he gave up his 
that my whole heart, every hope of the future} simple country cousin when he saw a fairer 
has been bound up in you? And, Annie, my$ face.” ‘Her for you, Annie! But I do not 
love is nothing to Sea I looked at him and : complain,” he added, tenderly, ‘‘since his loss 
hesitated one moment; then placing my hand in } has been such great gain to me.” As he clasped 
his I said, “You have been deceived. Your love} my hand more tightly, I looked up trustingly in 
would make me happier than anything on earth.” } his face, and felt that I had nothing to regret. 

The tears filled my eyes. ‘Deceived! she did; Years have passed since then, but no cloud 
not dare—— Annie, do I understand you, you’ has ever come between my spirit and his. We 
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have borne our sorrows together, strong in each: Cousin Fred and Leila sometimes come to visit 
other’s love; and time has only bound our hearts ; us, and she, I think, is more gentle now, and I 
together in closer union. hope Fred is happy. I do not feel that I have- 








My beloved father has long ‘slept his last g anything to forgive, for there never comes up & 
sleep;” but his memory is embalmed in our} memory now that can cast even a momentary 
hearts, for we mourned him together. He lived shadow on my happiness. 
to see his Annie happy as his heart could wish. ! 





THE ORPHAN GIRL’S SONG. 


BY L. DAME. 


The burden of her song was sad, 

For in the tomb loved friends were sleeping, 
And she at eventide would grieve, 

Till her soft eyes were dim with weeping. 


I marked the beauties of her cheek 
Like June’s bright roses fade and wither: 
She passed away as sunset hues 
Expire at eve on that bright river; 
And low she sleeps, while o’er her tomb 
Distil the dewy tears of even: 
And she who sung so sweet that night, 
Now tunes her harp of love in Heaven. 


I often seek that cherished spot 
Beneath the self-same tree reposing, 
Yet vainly listen for the voice 
I heard long since when day was closing; 
It was a fair young girl, who sung Though joy may vanish like a dream, 
While wandering there ’mid sleeping flowers, And time all kindred ties may sever, 
And o’er her neck in beauty fell The maiden and the song she sung 
Long wavy hair in golden showers; Will live within my soul forever. 


One eve, beside a silver stream, 

Whose ripples seemed with starlight playing, 
I roved unconscious of the spot, 

To which my careless steps were straying; 
And as I paused upon the banks, 

Where murmur’d past that gentle river, 
I hé@ard a voice, whose cadence sweet 

Will linger in my soul forever. 


The fading sunbeams far away, 
Upon the mountain-tops were dying, 
And through the tall trees’ dusky arms 
The evening winds were softly sighing; 
Yet still that clear, sweet voice sung on, 
Whose accents made my heart-strings quiver, 
And seemed to lure the bright waves back 
That danced along that shining river. 
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HOPE’S STAR. 


BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


Must the warm heart a wanderer be? 
Are all its yearnings vain? 

No light to guide it o’er the sea 
When life’s dim lamp shall wane? 


I srt here in the deepening shades, 
And o’er my spirit sweep 
The memories of other days, 
And fain my eyes would weep. 
With trembling hand all icy cold, 
I press my burning brow, 
While in my heart’s rebellious folds 
Wild thoughts are struggling now. 


Ah, no, I see one little star 

Gleam through the gloomy night, 
It guides my spirit on afar, 

On wings of eagle flight. 


Say is this all of weary life, It guides me to the Eden home, 
No sunshine bright to play Where a calm love waits for me, 
Above the worn heart’s sickening strife, It gleams within the clear blue dome 
O’er earth’s dark troubled way? That girds Life’s stormy sea. 
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And must my feet for many a year, I still with earnest hope will tread 
The darkened pathway tread, The pathway to the tomb, 

Must these dim eyes be wet with tears, Though o’er my unprotected head 
O’er sorrows ever shed? May lower the night of gloom. 
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BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER,” ETO. 





1 wish I were an artist that I might preface ‘‘Hush!”’ I said, ‘¢you shall not say anything 
my story with a vignette. It should be of a to pain her. She is old and she is alone. What 
little brown cottage, with low, sloping eaves, ; if you should be, some day?” 

and the moss thick and grey upon its shingled I thought there was a look of grateful sur- 
roof. There should be trees in front, and a prise in the old woman’s face, but she did not 
rambling, carelessly-built stone wall, overgrown } speak and we went along. 

with sweetbriar and woodbine, shutting it off } For the next two or three days, as we passed 
from the highway. On the eastern side I would ; by to school, we did not see mother Margery. 
paint a garden—not a great, well-kept garden, } But at last, one morning, as I was going by 
full of gay flowers and thrifty vegetables, such } alone, she came out and spoke to me. 

as you often see beside a substantial country } ‘*Won’t you come in?” she said, in a voice 
farm-house, but one with a few blossoms and} which though cracked and musical was still 
herbs, and berries, such as a woman’s hand } friendly. ‘‘You are a good child, and I’d like to 
could keep in order. In front of the garden, I } give you some of the roses I see you looking at. 
should draw the same rambling-looking wall, } I am old, as you said, and allalone. Ihave more 
only, instead of sweetbriar and woodbine, goose- 3 flowers and fruit than I can use myself.” 

berry and currant bushes should grow thick and} I thanked her warmly. I had never entered 
green behind it, and, in their midst, you should $ the little garden before, and like all prohibited 
see, as I did one July morning, years ago, old $ places, it seemed a sort of Paradise. The roses, 
mother Margery, as the villagers called her, ‘ of which she gave me a large bunch, were red- 
busily gathering the ripe, red currants, and} der and sweeter than any which grew in other 
dropping them, sprig by sprig, into her tin} gardens, and the currants and caraway were 
basin. 3 enjoyed with a keener zest. 

I was going to school with a companion, a} After that I went frequently to see her, for it 
bold, black-eyed girl, a year or two older than ‘ seemed to give her pleasure, and to visit one of 
myself. The high-way was white with the sum- } whom the world knew so little was a rare treat 
mer dust. The locust blossoms, which we were } to myself. Often I helped her in her tasks, and 
not tall enough to reach, drooped downward, ‘read to her the favorite hymns and verses of 
over head, tantalizing us with their fragrance. } Holy Writ, which were no longer legible to her 
It was so warm the birds had ceased to sing, } dimming sight. She was always kind but never 
perching lazily with folded wings; and looking ; communicative, though she listened with plea- 
over the wall, there was something very inviting } sure to the little incidents of my own life, and it 
in the ripe currants, and dewy roses under the } grew, at length, into a habit to confide in her. 
shade-trees of the little garden. At fifteen came my first love dream. The star 

“I do think the old woman is so mean,” said } which rose then set soon after, or rather, I dis- 
Jane Anderson, as we walked along. ‘‘She never ’ covered it to have been but a rush-light after all 
gives us so much as a holyhock, and that dill} and a breath blew it out. But at the time my 
and caraway would be real good this hot morn- } feelings seemed very real, and I carried them, 
ing, to say nothing of thecurrants. Hey, mother ‘at once, to my customary confessor. 

Margery!” she exclaimed in a louder tone, as we } «Do you love this young man then so much?” 
drew near, ‘‘you’re picking currants, I ’spose, ; asked mother Margery, rather sadly, when I had 
for your husband and children, and haven’t any } concluded my recital. 





to spare ?”’ ’  **Oh, yes,” I answered, fervently, ‘‘there never 
Mother Margery lifted her grey eyes and gazed } was, and there never will be, another like him.” 
full upon her. There was an angry gleam in } ‘‘Beware, child, of giving all your heart up 


them, chased away, in an instant, by an expres- } to a human idol. God never blesses such a love. 
sion of wounded feeling, but she made no reply. } I will tell you my story. It wil! not hurt me to 
I pitied her, and pulled Jane’s arm to draw her } call back the long past now, when the blood 


away. " flows chill and sluggish in my veins, and my 
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steps are so near the shadow of death; and, ,dowith mymoney. It doesn’t take much to buy 
perhaps, it will do you good to listen. and furnish a little cottage and a patch of garden 


‘You cannot see in my wrinkled face and dim } ground in the country, and there rose up, for 
eyes any remnants of youth or beauty, but I} my comfort, a mental picture of the snug home 
was young and fresh and blithesome once, which should await him when he came from col- 
though I was never very pretty. Such as I} lege; which I would earn for my marriage dowry. 
was, Harry Pierson loved me, and at seventeen, } I had four years to do it in. 

I promised to be his wife. Oh, how I loved ; ‘During the next three years Harry’s life was 
him. I was an orphan and he was all I had. Ia great deal harder than mine. I saw him only 
could not see God in those days, because of His; ; once in a year, during the shortest vacations. 

creature of whom I had made an idol. Harry } } In the others he taught school. In term-time, 
was ambitious, but he was poor. At twenty- } $ beside keeping at the head of his class, he toiled 
one he resolved to go to college. College learn- ; perseveringly in every possible opening for his 
ing wasn’t so common a thing then as it is now, } support. He was literally a hewer of wood and 
and his friends looked upon it as a great, nay, a drawer of water. Every time I saw him the 
an impossible undertaking. I only encouraged ‘ change from his fresh youth startled me more 
him. We had been engaged two years then.{and more. But he laughed at my fears. He 
All that time I had been working at my trade as {was only tired, he said—a little overworked. 
a tailoress. I went from house to house, with : When he was through college he should get 
my goose and my thimble, and earned thus a rested and be well again, and I tried to believe 
great deal more than was sufficient for my}him. At the end of the third year he seemed: 
simple wants. i more than ever weak and exhausted, and he 

‘*How well I remember telling him so, one} was obliged to confess that his labors were 
summer evening, as we walked beneath the} almost too severe. At that time we settled it 
orchard trees, and talked of his going to col- that ag soon as he graduated we should be mar- 
lege. I had a proposal to make, on which I$ ried, and he should open a select school which 
ventured timidly, for Harry was very proud. ; he had been encouraged to think would succeed 
Looking up after I had told him how much; in our native village. I remember when we 
money I could earn, I said—lI tried to say it in} parted, though we had been discussing these 
a quiet, matter-of-fact way, things hopefully and cheerfully, there was a 

*¢¢So you see, Harry, I can help you a little. } great weight at my heart—a shadow of opming 
Beside my clothes I shall have, every year, more; sorrow. He looked so frail, so spiritual, with 
than a hundred dollars that I shan’t know what } the gleaming light in his eyes and the glow on 
to do with. You shall have that, and pay it} ’ his transparent forehead. But I tried to cast 
back to me in gowns and bonnets, by-and-bye.’ 3 ’ aside my fears. 

‘He drew me to his heart. Old woman as I “‘T was in high health then myself. My three 
am, I thank God that once in my life I have years had been passed so quietly—my toil had 
been enfolded in a clasp of such strong tender- : been brightened by such blessed hopes. From 
ness. He looked in my eyes, and the tears his : < day to day and week to week I had gone steadily 
manly pride would not let him shed gathered : on, laying up my earnings, until now, I had 
heavily in his own. ¢ nearly four hundred dollars; enough to purchase 

«You are a good girl,’ he said, ‘a good girl, $ this little house and garden patch, for the house 
Margery—too good for me, but you must never ; ‘was not new or fashionable even then, and land 
say this to mé again. True heart, pure heart! } was not so high in Ryefield as itis now. The 
much as I had loved you, it needed this to help ; ;next year I should earn enough to furnish it 
me sound the depths of your nature. Thank}simply and humbly, in accordance with our 
you that you have said it, but as you love me ; modest wants. 
you must never say it over again. Food that } «Harry’s college life closed in July, and, by 
your poor, little earnings bought would choke } ’ the spring before, I had the little brown cottage 
me. I would saw wood from door to door before } all furnished to my mind. In April I hired a 
I would use money for which your weak, woman’s neighbor to help me make the garden. We set 
hands had toiled. But I know how well you love ; out gooseberry and currant bushes; we grafted 
me now, and that will be the best help of all. { trees; we transplanted roses and flower roots, 
God bless you, Margery.’ and when all was done, it seemed the fairest of 

“<I saw how determined he was, and that it {homes to my love and fancy. My needle flew 
was of no use for me to try to help him in that } very nimbly in those days, for my heart was 
way, but I resolved then and there what I would } glad, and quickest fingers could scarcely keep 
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time to its joyous beatings. Sundays I used to , 
go to my little cottage—our home that was to 


be—to watch the flowers springing up in the } 
garden, or stand at the door of the tiny parlor 
and fancy my student-husband sitting in the } 


even asked where I would take him. We were 
: five days making the journey, in an old-fashioned 
chaise, which I had hired for the purpose. The 
} afternoon of the fifth day we wound slowly up 
the hill toward the little cottage. Harry’s head 





low, easy-chair at the open window, and drawing } lay upon my breast. 


in life and strength from the outside summer of 
bird and flower and breeze. 

‘‘Perhaps into those weeks of joyful anticipa- } 
tion was compressed happiness enough for my 
life-time. Of Harry’s truth I had never a single 
doubt. Well-meaning persons suggested to me, } 
sometimes in mistaken kindness, that I must not } 
depend on him too much, that he was getting an 
education which would place him far above me, 
and perhaps he might find some one who would 
suit him better. Thank God, these shafts fell 
powerless. Thank God, I never doubted him. 

“Just about a week before I was expecting to } 
see him in Ryefield, a letter came to me in a 
strange hand. I broke the seal with tremulous } 
fingers. A mist swam before my eyes, so that I : 
could hardly read its contents. With difficulty ; 
I comprehended the truth. Harry was prepared } 
to graduate with the highest honors of his class, 
when, just oue week before examination, his 
strength had given way, and now he lay there, 
feeble and helpless, praying for me to come to 
him before he died. There were no rail-roads 
then, but I reached him in twenty-four hours by 
day ayd night travelling by stage. 

‘*When I stood at his bedside I lost my self- $ 
command, though I had resolved to be very 
brave, and the tears rolled down my cheeks. I 
had not been prepared to see him looking so 
wan and attenuated, so much like a spirit. The 
soul in his eyes beamed brighter than ever, but 
the bodily life seemed utterly wasted away. He 
was dying of exhaustion. 

“<The next few hours were full, in the midst 
of our strong agony, of a peace and trust too 
sacred for words. I remember their every utter- 
ance, but no third person can share them—they 
must die with me. We were married, the next 
morning. He objected at first. He said he would 
not burden me with his weakness and his suf- 
fering—that I should not take his hand to go 
down with him into the night. Then I showed 
him my heart, and he knew that all my life was 
in his love—that it would be best for us both. 
We were married, and I took my husband home. 
The doctor said the change could not hurt him, 
and I had great hopes that native air and the 
tender care of one who loved him so, would give 
back the strength to his failing limbs. 

‘‘He was so weak and helpless that he de- 
pended on me like a little child. He had never 


; «Look up,’ I said, rousing him, ‘here is 
shome. That little house is yours and mine, 
* love—I one it in these last four years for us 
; to live in.’ 
‘‘He said nothing, but he lifted up his head 
: sand looked at it eagerly, with the color coming 
Sand going very fast in his wan cheek. Then he 
is sank back again, closer, closer against my heart, 
} and drew my hand silently over his wet eyes. It 
3 needed no words to tell me how fully my hus- 
’ band blessed me in that moment, though words 
; Were not wanting afterward, of wonder at my 
3 : self-denial and perseverance; of praise and pas- 
3 sionate love. 
$ “I supported him from the gate up to the 
house door. I led him in, and made him rest 
Son the lounge in the comfortable parlor, and, 
seeing him there despite sickness and sorrow, I 
¢ was happy. 
é “That was the golden summer of my life. 
} Harry did not suffer much pain. He was not 
S very sick, only weak. He loved to sit, as I had 
fancied he would, at the open window, drinking 
Sin the sights and sounds of the beautiful nature 
g outside. I was always near him at my sewing. 
S The neighbors were very kind. They gave me 
all the work I could do, so that we wanted for 
nothing which could help to make Harry com- 
fortable. I felt sure, all the while, that he 
would recover. He was so cheerful, entering 
into all my plans, dnd never saying anything 
that could dishearten me. He was my idol, but 
I did not think God would take him from me. 
‘The summer passed away at last. The apples 
grew ripe upon the trees, and the grape-vines 
hung heavy with their purple clusters. But the 
bracing winds brought no strength to my patient 
sufferer, and when the leaves fell from the trees 
the light of his life went out. Oh, I cannot talk 
aboutit. I loved him too well to tell you, calmly, 
how he died. My arms were round him. His 
last kiss, his last prayer, his last blessing were 
for his ‘true wife—Margery;’ his last breath 
came faintly against my passionately-clinging 
lips. Oh, I had not thought he could have died 
and the life-blood still coursed through my 
viens—I, who loved him so—who was one flesh 
with him. But he has slept for forty years, 
come next 28th of October, in the village church- 
yard, and I am here still. 
“I have lived in this house ever since. I 
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I had, this long-enduring devotion, which 





could not go out again into the world. 
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time and 


work enough brought me here to keep cold and} poverty could not chill, and death had only 
hunger away from my dwelling, and I asked; power to make immortal. 


nothing more. He was gone, and with him 
earthly hope died, and all of life was memory. 
Perhaps, I cannot say, if I had loved him less, 
God would not have taken him from me. But 
the long grief is over now. You said once that 
I was alone, but that word, which seemed so 
terrible to you, has no stings for me. Other 
love could never be to me in place of the dead, 
and I thank God calmly, at every day’s sunset, 
that I am one day nearer the still-fiowing river, 
on whose other shore Harry Pierson is waiting 
to dwell with me forever, in a mansion not made 
with hands—eternal in the heavens.” 

I went away sorrowfully and in silence, for I 
recognized in my own love no counterpart to 





Mother Margery is dead long ago. I heard 
the bell toll for her seventy-two years of life, 
but it sounded to me like marriage chimes, for 
I knew she was old and grey no longer, in heaven, 
and in the spring-time of her immortal youth 
she was standing once more beside the lover of 
her girlhood. 

A stately mansion rises now on the hill which 
the little brown cottage crowned in years gone 
by, but no flowers in its well-kept garden are 
half so sweet as mother Margery’s roses, and 
all that art and wealth can do for its embellish- 
ment fades into insignificance before the simple 
tale of that true woman’s love. 
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Saapows from the fading vine leaves 
Fell above her closing eye, 

For her feet might never wander 
Where life’s Autumn shadows lie. 


In her gentle, Spring-like beauty, 
Drew He her to realms apart, 

Where no frost could biight the blossoms 
Clinging round a broken heart. 


Underneath the cherished branches 
Of a pleasant household tree, 

Long was watched that tender flower-bud 
Withering slow and silently. 


And the sere leaves curled and crackled 
Where the little sleeper lay, 
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When they covered up her pillow 
In a cloudy Autumn day. 


Yellow leaves fall thickly round her 
All the forest ways to pave, 

And the slanting sun and moonbeams 
Lightly tread about her grave. 


And young birds, in silent night-time, 
Nestle in the boughs above, 
Singing songs at early sunrise, 
Such as little children love. 


On a dusky couch reclining 
As within a curtained room, 

Open eyed, in Heaven she worships 
Him who rent from earth the gloom, 
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Piierms on the weary life road, 
Journeying to a distant land ; 

Tho’ our hearts are brave and earnest, 
Yet we are a faltering band, 

And as daily trials meet us, 
But too often swells the cry, 

As of old from doubting Peter, 
“Father, save me or I die!” 


When life’s skies are bright above us, 
And the heart is light and gay; 

When the roses shed sweet perfume, 
Over all the pleasant way ; 





Then it is our souls, forgetting 
To look up to God on high, 
Only when the darkness cometh, 

Murmur, “save me or I die!” 


Trusting faith too oft is garnered, 
With the years that are gone by, 

Till their memory only bringeth, 
But a vain regretful sigh; 

And our hearts absorbed in earth-life 
Till the hour of grief is nigh, 

Only then will turn to Heaven, 
“Father, save me or I die!” 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1857, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 239. 


CHAPTER III. $ I will go,” she said, tying the crimson ker- 
Tur stars had gone out in the stronger morn- ‘chief under her chin. ‘It was the pain of dis- 
ing light. Therese Merincourt lay upon the $ appointment that cast me into that wild vision, 
couch in her pretty bower-room, pale and still, } real it could not be. The fiends sent it to punish 
with her lips parted and her eyes open, for the 3} me for so much happiness. He could not come 
breath came up from her chest in broken gushes, 3 of course. Is not the old marquis with him? 
or lay still for moments together till it came } How could I expect him to escape the first night? 
again with a pang and a struggle, leaving her $ But he will be at the trysting thorn with the 
mouth paler than before and deepening the dusky § sunrise, even the wicked dream spoke of that. 
circle about her eyes, till that which had seemed } I will be there, he shall not think me fearful or 
but a shadow, grew purplish and palpable be- ’ reluctant. It was folly to expect that he would 
neath the smouldering anguish that glowed in} trust himself on my father’s grounds, but this 
those black orbs. ; impatient heart is always so unreasonable.” 
Therese must have slept a few moments during} Thus hurriedly arranging her dress and cheat- 
the night, or, if not, that temporary delirium $ ing herself with false reasoning, the girl stole 
had unsettled her resolutions, for when the broad ; softly forth into the morning, still restless and 
day came, she arose slowly from her couch and 3 with a terror of the truth following her like a 
stood up regarding her disordered dress with a $ hound that will not be persuaded or beaten from 
glance of surprise. At last she broke forth into : his prey. 
a low, sobbing laugh, mocking herself for the § She turned into the little footpath we have 
anguish that still ached at her heart. ‘*Oh! I} mentioned, casting furtive glances at her feet, 
see. It was only a dream. He did not come, : searching for and yet afraid to discover the foot- 
and I fell asleep on the couch, worn out with 3 prints that might have been there, had she in- 
waiting. With this tight girdle around my waist, $ deed threaded the path by moonlight in anything 
and the loose braids dragging their weight at my : but a dream. Once or twice she recognized light 
temples, no wonder that horrid dream crept over } tracks on the turf, but her will refused to ac- 
my brain. Yet it seemed so real, so terribly, } knowledge their significance, and with a feeling 
terribly real—after all was it a dream?” : of vague sickness seizing upen her, she sped on 
She sat down on the couch, striving to solve $ arguing in her thoughts that the tracks were 
the matter cléarly in her mind, but the heavy } too large for her small feet, and when that would 
pain at her temples and the unequal coming of } not suffice, she bethought her that perchance 
her breath rendered all efforts of recollection { the boy had been searching after flowers for her 
imperfect, and once more she settled back into * bouquet with the sunrise, and these were the 
the conviction that a painful vision had haunted } marks of his progress. 
her brain at night, from which no reality could; These thoughts lifted the weight somewhat 
spring, and from which her soul recoiled as a} from her heart, and she walked on more vigor- 
sacrilege to its love. } ously, till at last, a green hollow scooped out of 
She arose again and began to arrange the } the hills and curving down to the river, came in 
tresses of her long hair, marveling at the pale- 3 sight; in its centre stood a pretty mound of turf 
ness of her face, while she looked mournfully in ; surmounted by an old thorn tree, now fragrant 
the mirror, regretting the loss of her bloom on} and heavy with blossoms. The dew lay soft and 
the day when he would be there to remark it. { bright upon the turf, and the first gleams of 
The doubt still haunted her. Every feature { sunshine fel! goldenly in the topmost branches of 
of that dream was so real. The picture of the } the thorn, scattering the air with its fragrance. 
carousal so vivid she could not shake it from her ; Beneath shone out blue gleams of the river, 
mind. S touched on that bank by the sun, while all the 
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opposite shore lay bathed in shadows, cool and ; off the kerchief from her head, that their bril- 
quiet as the night had left them. : * liancy might not betray her hiding-place; but 
“The sun has touched the water, he will be ; ‘all the time her wild eyes peered through the 
here soon,” said Therese, looking around with a } thicket, and her ears, hungry for the poisoned 
sense of relief, for the solitude emboldened her. ; sounds, drank in the laughter and the words that 
“<I never knew him to remain a morning at the } had followed her as she fled. 
chateau, without searching for me here, before } ; *‘Not here, by Jove! For once Count Alfred’s 
those shadows were lifted from the Ouse. Guil- 3 vanity has gone ahead of his success!” cried one, 
bert has kept the turf green as emerald, and the : from a group of young men, who appeared upon 
valley lilies down yonder are never plundered $ the hill-side with disordered hair, blood-shot 
of their blossoms. I wonder if he will remark 3 eyes and their rich vestments in disorder as the 
this?” ¢ daylight had overtaken them in the dress of a 
Therese moved softly downward and seated {carousal. ‘Nay! this is better than success. 
herself in a swell of the hollow, where it had : How it will enrage him to know that the pretty 
been scooped into a seat curved inward and ; peasant girl has caught his disease of a treacher- 
cushioned with mossy turf, through which tiny }ous memory. At any rate, we have won the 
wild flowers peeped like lady-bugs in search of wager, so let’s arouse him with the news.” 
the sun. The old thorn tree flung its branches } ‘The same men—the same voices—oh! my 
over the seat, flickering it with broken sun-}God, it is all true. I saw them, I heard them. 
beams, and just below valley lilies scattered the } He did utter those words, I was not asleep—my 
grass with pearls. ‘ God, my God, be merciful, and let me die here. 
“Qh! it is so beautiful—he will find every { This earth let it be my death-bed and my grave.” 
thing more lovely than when he left us. I shall $ These words came in broken moans and wild 
see how his eyes will brighten!” thought the: whispers from the filbert thicket, and Therese 
young girl, as she spread her crimson scarf on } fell forward upon the turf, writhing and uttering 
the turf seat and sunk gently into it. ‘‘How {suppressed moans, like a wounded animal that 
foolish it was to let that wild dream harass me 3 dares not cry out because the hounds are still 
go, as if treason in love were not as impossible } within hearing. At last she crushed the cruel 
to him as it would be to myself.” 3 pain back into her heart, and sweeping up hands- 
These thoughts did not crowd upon Therese. i ful of dew from the grass, bathed her pale lips 
On the contrary, she was obliged to drag them } and paler forehead again and again, as if the 
out from her brain, by the force of a heart re- } coolness alone kept her from shrieking aloud. 
solved to conquer reason and truth itself, rather; In the paroxyism of her distress, she lost some 
than give up its belief in the excellence of the be- } words of the conversation, but when she looked 
loved object. In the depths of her soul she felt 3 up again, two of the young men had thrown 
& growing consciousness that all this reasoning } themselves into her turf seat and were already 
was self-deception. This very feeling had sent $ half asleep, with their flushed faces revealed to 
her to the thorn tree. While wilfully determined } the morning, so fresh and pure, like bacchana- 
to disbelieve her own knowledge, she sat trem-}lians who had carried their revels into some 
bling at every sound lest the proof of her fears $ quiet nook of Paradise. 
should break upon her. Everything was so plea- : Two others were busy about the old thorn, 
santly quiet around her, that she might in reality ; tearing off its branches and scattering them- 
have fancied herself in a dream then, but all at } selves with a rain of blossoms, as they wantonly 
once voices came down the valley, and the sound 3 lashed its gnarled trunk between the pauses of 
of words bandied back and forth, and broken ; their conversation. 
with suppressed laughter made the girl start to ; *‘This will be pleasant news for the old mar- 
her feet, her heart, writhing with conviction, $ $ quis,” said one, ‘‘for with all Count Alfred's 


her lips trembling with terror. : bravado, I know the old gentleman stood in fear 
‘They are coming—those voices, great heaven! 3 of this girl. It took three weeks for Mademoi- 
it is true, it is true.” selle De Villiers to drive her from his heart.” 


With a single leap she sprang downward,; ‘‘ His heart—ha! ha! better call it his caprice! 
‘grasping the red scarf in her hand, trailing it } Who ever heard that a De Maury of this age ever 
like a stream of blood after her, and tramping ‘ had a heart?” was the languid reply. «But the 
down the valley lilies under her feet. A curve } old marquis was a good deal disturbed about 
in the bank, fringed with a filbert thicket, gave ; this affair. The count, it seems, had carried 
her shelter. She crouched down in this covert, } some Itttle sentiment into his amour, and just 
breathlessly gathering up her scarf, and tearing , now, when the people grow insolent, an affair 
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of this kind might prove dangerous and render ; wrong scent. There is no fair maid beneath 

@ man unpopular at court.” 3 the old thorn tree. You have been boasting, or 
‘Then she belongs to the people, La Belle ; counted too surely on a conquest yet to be won.” 








Tiegoise, that is singular. Count Alfred’s fancy ‘“‘Ha! what is this?” cried the young man, 
must have been on fire to carry him into that starting up to one elbow, and rolling up a laced 
quarter—is the girl so beautiful then?” ; pillow, which he leveled, with good aim, at the 

“You heard what he said last night. I doubt} intruders. ‘Faith! was there not wine enough 
if we had obtained her name though, had fewer ; below to keep you in golden fetters, or has the 
bottles of wine been uncapped.” $ chateau no chambers in which you can sleep off 

“Or had the lady been of gentle blood!” ob-} the night? Come, come, messieurs, I was dream- 
served the other, breaking off twigs from the } ing, and to break in upon one’s visions, when 
thorn branch in his hand. ‘Some fiery brother } they are like mine, is intruding upon Paradise.” 
or cousin might have called him to account then.$ ‘*The wines of Moselle must have enveloped 
But a daughter of the people—who will trouble ; them in a rosy cloud, if they are as misty as 
himself about her?” $ your prophesies,” cried one of the young noble- 

“<But you forget—she has been in advance of $ men, dodging the pillow, while another tossed it 
him. We find this pretty trysting hollow empty, $ back in a snowy mass upon the bed. 
and have our labor for our pains. Itisacapital; ‘‘What prophesies?’ inquired the count, 
joke which will touch his vanity.” yawning, ‘‘I remember none.” 

“Aye, aye, to the quick. Besides, I am not} ‘Indeed? And was not the maid of Liegoise 
sorry to have escaped the temptation of so much to be found patiently waiting for her recreant 
beauty. The people are getting restive, and I$ lover, at a romantic old thorn tree on the river, 
for one will keep clear of them. Still it is a dis- ; at sunrise this morning? And was not the hap- 
appointment, for from his account the girl must piness of that meeting to be ours if we chose to 
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be a paragon.” seek it?” 

“Not more beautiful than Clemence, I'll be} ‘‘Did I say that, messieurs?” said the young 
sworn, or if she is, the old marquis may be satis- $ count, stretching out his hands between a laugh 
fied, for the fair patrician is not easly won, and and a yawn. ‘‘Upon my honor, it was very un- 
to Count Alfred, pleasure lies in the pursuit not ; fair to the poor girl. I hope you were civil to 
the attainment of an object.” 3 her at least.” 

“Well, well, let us beat him out from his} ‘Civil, why the girl wasn’t there. We found 
covert. What right has our host in bed, while ; plenty of blossoms, and a turf sofa that you 
we keep up the carouse? He has sent us on} must have built for the fairies, but no maid of 
a wild-goose chase and shall pay the penalty. Liegoise.” 

Come, messieurs, rouse up, rouse up! Let us} “Then she did not come,” replied the young 
beat up his quarters while his first sleep is} man, languidly, shaking up the pillow and re- 
sweetest.” } placing it under his head. ‘Very natural. She 

The two young men sprang up, with repeated : has not heard of my arrival. She shall be in- 
yawns, from the turf seat, and the whole group ; formed, that you may not be balked of your 
went reeling up the hollow, seattering their path } amusement. Poor Therese, you will find her 
with broken thorn twigs as they went. very beautiful.” 

Therese waited till they were out of sight.$ ‘I doubt if you can find her yourself, count,” 
Then rising languidly from the earth, she stole $ cried the young men, glancing at each other, 
away, turning her eyes from the thorn as she; and determined to arouse him. ‘She certainly 
passed it, and looking wistfully into the distance } has been informed of your arrival, for we met 
as if all her senses were numbed with pain. }lad in the grounds picking wild flowers, which 

The young noblemen, all fresh from court, ; he arranged prettily into a bouquet. We asked 
seared with dissipation and haughty with a sense } him who they were gathered for, and he an- 
of patrician birth, made their way into the old ; swered, for Mademoiselle Therese who came 
chateau, and went in a body up to Count Alfred’s } every day to receive them of him, The young 

chamber. $ rogue predicted that she would be in the grounds 

‘ early this morning, as he had told her yesterday 
; of Count Alfred’s arrival at the chateau.” 

‘ 
N 


““Come, come,” they cried, rushing into the 
voluptuous twilight that slumbered in the room, 
and sweeping the silken curtains back from his ‘‘Ha!” exclaimed the young count, now clearly 
bed, wrapping them in a gorgeous wisp around } awake and flushed with mortified vanity, ‘‘in- 
each carved post of the ebony bedstead. ‘‘Come, } formed of my coming and not at the old place? 
come, Count Alfred, you have put us on the ? You must have mistaken the spot, messieurs.” 
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‘“*Not so,” cried out the most mischievous of } 
the group, “‘an old hawthorn with a turf sofa 
under it, glimpses of the river, valiey lilies in} 
abundance, but no fair maid to repay one for 
wading knee deep in the dew. I persist in it, 
count, the lady has been in advance of your in- 
constancy.” 

“You persist in a great folly then,” said Count 
Alfred, angrily. ‘‘ Wait till to-morrow, and I will 
convince you of it. The girl has heard of your 
riotous presence here and is frightened away. 
Therese, unfaithful! I tell you, messieurs, she 
was not educated at Versailles, where the eternity 
of love lasts a single moon. You must not judge 
of her by your court dames.” 

“Judge of a Belgian farmer’s daughter by the 
fair ladies of Maria Antoinette’s court, la belle 
Clemence for example? Faith, the idea is too 
amusing,” was the reckless rejoinder. ‘In fact, 
count, we are beginning to fancy La Belle Lie- 
goise a beautiful myth, that comes and goes only 
in you own fancy.” 

‘“Wait,” answered the count, flushing hotly as 
he arose in his bed, flinging back the rich coun- 
terpane and snowy sheets in a heap around his 
feet. ‘Wait and you shall see. The wine has 
made me a boaster, but it shall not be said on 
false pretences. Will some one ring for my} 
valet? Your own toilets, messieurs, might be 
improved before we present ourselves at break- 
fast with my lord marquis, who is a generous 
man certainly, and merciful to the sins he is 
desirous to share, but those of a deranged dress 
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are not among the number. He might forgive 
your escapade in search of La Belle Therese, but | 
never the dew upon your silken hose, so be } 
warned in time if you would stand well with 
my father.” ; 

‘*That is true, that is true,” echoed the young } 
men, ‘*we must look like a gang of brigands in 
this disorder. Now each man to his valet, and } 
a defiance to Count Alfred if we meet the pretty 
bourgeoise first. So let your morning toilet be | 
a killing one, dear host, if it enters the lists with 
ours.” 

‘There is little need in this case,” answered 
the count, laughing, ‘‘ what has failed so signally 
at Versailles, is not likely succeed here, a bientot, 
mes amis, 1 see Victor coming with his curling 
irons. When I have passed through the purga- 
tory of his hands, we meet in the breakfast : 
saloon. Au revoir.” 

**Au revoir—au revoir,” cried the reckless 
young men, and with laughing faces and waving } 
hands they left the room. 

While passing through a corridor, leading to a ! 
wing of the building which contained the rooms ‘ 


appropriated to them, a bright country lad came 
up from the ground staircase, and paused as the 
group passed him, scanning each face with a 
wistful look as if he expected to recognize some 
one that he knew. 

‘*Ha! ha! this lad looks like our boy with the 
flowers—a brother, perhaps. Well, my man, 
which of us do you want?” said the foremost of 
the group. 

“Neither, I think,” answered the youth, 
modestly. ‘‘I come with a note, which I wish 
to deliver, but Count Alfred is not amung 
you. Tell me, if you please, where I may find 
him?” 

‘**A note for Count Alfred, and from Made- 
moiselle Therese, no doubt. Messieurs, wmes- 
sieurs, our wager is in danger, it’s a rendezvous 
no doubt,” cried the young noble, who had first 
addressed the youth, ‘‘what if we intercept the 
missive and settle which of us shall answer it by 
a cast of the dice.” 

“And a sword thrust through the lungs 
directly after,’’ cried another, ‘‘for that would 
be the end of our pastime—rather let us go 
back and claim a sight of this billet-doux. The 
affair is ours now quite as much as hisown. Let 
us return.” 

Back they all went, surrounding the youth 
like a troop of bacchanalians. 

Count Alfred was in his dressing-gown, under 
the hands of his valet, who drew himself up 
with dignity and stood, curling tongs in hand, 
greatly horrified by this intrusion on the solemni- 
ties of his master’s toilet. 

‘“We have caught this love messenger and 
bring him hither, that you may enjoy our defeat, 


} Count Alfred. Come, my lad, out with the billet- 
$doux. We are all impatience! 


9 


The youth looked anxiously from the young 


‘man, who spoke, to the count, who turned and 


held out his hand, casting a triumphant glance 
on his guests. 

The youth took a note from his bosom and 
gave it to the count, who tore it open, while a 
triumphant smile hovered about his mouth; but 
instead of the ardent welcome, or tender re- 
proaches that he expected, a single line blotted 
and wavering, alone met his eyes. 

«‘Come to me after night fall. I shall wait for 
you.” 

There was something in that single line that 


‘ startled the young man. Unequal and harsh as 
} the writing was, it had force and power in its 


very roughness; you would imagine the pen 


‘ which wrote those words being dashed down, 


unfit for use ever after, so firmly had the hand 
grasped it. 
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«Tg it a rendezvous ?—is it a rendezvous?” in- 
quired two or three voices at once. 

**Yes,”’ answered the count, sharply, ‘‘it is a 
rendezvous. Now, messieurs, let us have done 
with the subject, I have been to blame in men- 
tioning this poor girl. Forget it if you please, 
or our revel may prove an unpleasant one; 
above all, withhold your badinage before the 
marquis. Here, my man, is a louis d’or, the 
billet requires no answer—only say that I will 
be punctual.” 

The youth left the room, almost with tears in } 
his eyes, for without knowing why, his generous $ 
heart was pained by the manner of his reception. : 

“‘T wish,” he said, inly, while traversing the ; 
little footpath on the banks of the Ouse, ‘‘I wish ; 
they had received me with less laughter and § 
withheld the gold; it burns my palm; and but ; 
that it will help take me to Paris, I would fling ; 
it into the river. Therese would have given me : 
gold also but that I would never touch. What} 
can she mean by sending letters to the count? } 
and why was she so anxious that I should be her § 
messenger instead of my little brother who loves § 
her so much? The billet was a brief one that : 
she should be afraid to trust it to other hands ; 
than mine. I wonder if her father knows about $ 
it. One thing is certain, I will not plant my foot ! 
in that chateau again. These patricians treat : 
us people as if we were not men and women with ; 
souls like their own. How lightly they spoke of : 
Mademoiselle Therese, and she so beautiful—I : 
wonder if they have anything so lovely at court, ; 
and yet they bandied her name about like a foot- 3 
ball. How my hand tingled with a desire to 
strike as they joked about herletter. Ah, there 
comes Therese to meet me. How like a queen 
she walks. If the people now would have a 
queen it should be her.” 

These reflections were broken off by the ap- 
pearance of Therese Merincourt, who had been 
for an hour pacing up and down the greensward 
on the line which separated her father’s lands 
from those of the Chateau de Maury. Once or 
twice she had advanced a pace as if to cross the § 
boundaries, but some strong impulse held her 
back, and so she walked to and fro, trampling $ 
down the lines that separated her plebeian house } 
from the patrician inheritance of her lover, with N 
haughty violence, as if she felt that a prophecy : 
lay in the action—a prophecy of reversed power 3 
and terrible doom. She saw Lucien Gerard 3 
coming slowly toward her, for the youth was $ 
both sad and thoughtful. The heart rose and $ 
swelled in her bosom till the breath left it, and 3 
when the young man came up, her face was so ; 
pale that he paused, looking at her in affright. 
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‘Have you seen him?” she inquired, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, and gave him your little 
billet.” 

‘‘Well, the answer? Don’t you see that I am 
waiting for the answer?” 

‘He sent none.” 

“Sent none. Oh——” 

**Only - 

‘Only? well? Only what else?” 

‘‘Only he bade me say, mademoiselle, that he 
would be punctual.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the girl, with a sigh that 
gave the breath back to her lungs and sent a 
gleam of color to her lips. ‘‘I thank you, Lu- 
cien. It was kind of you to go my errand, very 
kind, I will never, never forget it.” 

The youth moved his cap from one hand to 
the other, looking anxiously into the young girl’s 
face. 

“You are very welcome, mademoiselle, very 
welcome, but forgive me if I say a word. Re- 
member, it is because I love you as a sister, 
Therese—how could I help it, you, the play- 
mate and friend of Annette Thibault, who is 
more than the world to me; but tell me, Therese, 
what has made you acquainted with the young 
men up at the chateau yonder? How dare they 
speak your name so lightly?” 

“‘Lightly—not he? not the young count, and 
before you, that is impossible?” 

‘‘No! not the count, but the young nobles who 
are his father’s guests.” 

«And they spoke of me lightly. Me, Therese 
Merincourt. Is this so Lucien? And he, Count 
Alfred?” 

‘“‘Nay, it must be confessed, he reproved 
them!” 

‘He did. Ah! I draw a deep breath now, the 
pain is lifted—he reproved them,” cried Therese, 
with a burst of fiery joy in her cheek and eyes. 
‘‘Lucien, dear Lucien, what shall I give you? 
Gold? See, I have plenty of gold!” 

‘‘No, mademoiselle, not from you—besides, he 
gave me a louis d’or.” 

‘‘He did? You see that he placed some value 
on my little note. Give me that louis d’or, 
Lucien, and here are three, six, ten for it.” 

‘Therese, Therese, what does thismean? Why 
is it that your face, just new so white, is bright 
and flushed like the sunrise now?” 

“I do not know. It is joy that you have a 
little more money, and, and that my poor little 
note obtained it for you.” 

‘And was it for this you sent the note, 
Therese? Did you, so proud, ask money of 
Count Alfred for me?” 
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‘I don’t know—I did not say that, Lucien, ; grow cold and red as I speak. Oh! Therese 
but if I did?” ; Merincourt, tell me, your friend, that no evil to 

“Then 1 would rather work a few months} yourself lurks beneath all this emotion?” 
longer than take his money,” answered the 
youth, looking with proud regretfulness at the 
purse of gold in his hand. 

“Then give it me. I did not ask it for you, 
remember, but for some one else, a person in 
great want. Give me that gold, Lucien, because 
it is for another. But I am very rich, see how { rich, prosperous? Why should you fear for me, 
much my father has given me. It was my birth- 3 or refuse to take a little of the wealth I have no 
day last week, you know, you shall have it all, ; use for?” 


Therese Merincourt laughed a sweet, reckless 
laugh, that re-assured the youth, it was so clear 
and natural. 

‘What evil can befall me, Lucien, under my 
father’s roof, or with my feet upon my father’s 
soil? Are we not powerful among the people, 
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every sous, my friend. It will take you to Paris, ‘‘But this strange interest in Count Alfred?” 
where Annette is waiting so anxiously. It will “Well, what of it? I know a person in dis- 
do something for Thibault too, and the little ; tress, and wishing to save means that would 
children. Who knows but it will be the seed of { secure Annette a sight of her lover, sent to the 
a great fortune? Come, Lucien, give me the} count, who is charitable, to help these poor 
louis d’or, and start for Paris to-morrow.” i people a little—what harm is there in this?” 

As Therese spoke fast and eagerly, eyeing the} ‘‘None, truly,” answered the y: ‘th, half con- 
gold in Lucien’s palm with greedy glances, and ) vinced by her reckless eloquence. 
opening her purse that its contents might glitter! ‘Then for Annette Thibault’s ke you will 
upon his sight, the young man was anxiously } take my little purse?” 
regarding her. A host of vague suspicions ; ‘“‘For her sake I will. God bless your grand 
crowded his thoughts, and his voice trembled ; heart, Therese, the time may come when I shall 
as he gave her the piece of gold. $be strong enough to return your goodness. 

“Take it,” he said, ‘‘it was hot to the touch } Meantime, Annette and the children shall pray 
before, now it burns my palm.” S for you—it will be as if the angels asked bless- 

‘What do you mean?” faltered Therese, trem- } 
bling. 

“IT do not know. I dare not answer that 
question, Therese, even to myself.” 

“Do not speak so mournfully, my friend, do 
but think only of Annette, who is counting the 


ings of your God and theirs.” 

He took the purse, which Therese held out as 
he spoke, and thrust it with a trembling hand 
into his bosom. 

“« Annette will pray for me,” said Therese, and 
a sudden gush of tears rose to her eyes. ‘Yes, 
let her pray for me—let her pray.” 

‘And I, I too will both pray and work for 

ou, Therese, if the need ever comes,’ said 


days till she sees you. It is not for yourself 
that I have saved the gold, but that she, my 
dear, dear friend, may see her lover a little; y 
sooner than she hoped for. Take it, Lucien.” Lucien, kissing her hand. ‘Adieu, if I ever 
“Therese.” am a man, you will have made me so. If I 
“Well, my friend! But your eyes fill with } ever have power, and we of the people will have 
tears. Why is it?” } power yet, the first fruits shall be yours. God 
‘‘Perhaps, I did not know it, but perhaps } bless you, Therese.” 
they are only tears of gratitude. I hope so, but} The young man turned away, saddened but 
my heart is heavy. If you would but tell me, $full of gratitude. Long before he was out of 
Therese, why you send me up yonder, and wait } sight, Therese was pressing impetuous kisses on 
here pacing to and fro till I come with tidings, the piece of gold that he had left in her hand. 
as if your life hung on them? Why your cheeks (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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EDITH VALE. 





BY MINNIE 


F. BEAVERS, 





CHAPTER TI. 

‘‘Ts this all? Oh! is this all?” and the speaker 
lifted up her bowed head. The light of the candle 
reveals her face; and what a fair young face it 
was. There was the white brow of intellect 
shaded by tresses of black hair; the sweet mouth ; 
and the dear, earnest eyes, so unutterably beau- 
tiful. 

Maay times has Edith Vale walked up and 
down her room to-night; her white hands clasped 
over her bosom, trying in vain to reconcile her- 
self to what must be on the morrow; but the 
tears will gather in the large, dark eyes, and 
the sweet mouth tremble with grief. And why? 
Hers is a beautiful home, and she its only mis- 
tress. True, her mother sleeps in the silent 
grave; but a proud and loving father is still left 
her. But it is not this the girl is dreaming of 
now. Her soul is wandering back over the dead 
years of the past; and she is reading, on their 
snowy scroll, joyous hopes and blessed dreams, 
written there in the old days. 

Her memory is hovering over the holiest, hap- 
piest part of her life. It was only two years 
ago, when she had but reached her seventeenth 
He 
was their pastor; and faithfully he ministered 
to the people of his charge. 
the halls of mirth, he was often in the halls of 
mourning. 
eternity, his deep voice, so powerful in its sub- 
limity, and again so soothing in its low music, 
was heard in prayer; or cheering the dying pil- 
grim nearing the grave. Sabbath after Sabbath 
he stood in the pulpit, a radiant light resting 
upon his countenance, proclaiming the word of 


summer, that she first met Marcus Hydra. 
Seldom found in 


Was a soul passing from time to 


Life, till he became very dear to his people. 


But in his teachings of heaven, that summer, he } 


learned, with Edith Vale, a sweet earth-lesson, 
which neither could forget. Thrown in each 
other’s society, with souls attuned in harmony, 
was it a wonder they loved? She realized in 
him all that was great and good in man: and he 
thought her the loveliest of women. And so the 
bright summer days, so fraught with bliss to 
them, wore away and brought at their close a 
parting! 
sionary to a far-off land; 


For he was destined to go as a mis- } 


she to await, in her} 
young heart’s love, his return. 


382 


The parting was full of bitterness and pain to 
§ both. ‘IT must do my duty,” said Marcus. 
3 **Have you nothing to give me, to keep in re- 
3 membrance of you, while I am gone?” “I would 
offer you my Bible, Mark, but I know its holy 
truths are laid up in your heart, so I will give 


? 


you this,” and a curl of hair dropped into his 


hand. ‘Bless you, darling,” he whispered, ‘‘it 
shall be prized by me as dearly as life.”” She 
‘Oh, Mark!” she cried, ‘‘how can 
2” Gazing through tears, upon 
j her, he answered. ‘I know not, Edith, but I 
may fall in the ranks of death on that far-off 
‘*Then you will be lost to me,” mur- 


“If the soul was not 


looked up. 
I give you up 


; 
; 
; 
2 
N 
»] 
3 
3 ” 
; } 

}mured the weeping girl. 
} immortal!” he said, “if there was no awakening 
}from the sleep of death; no bright heaven be- 
yond the stars! then indeed might we be lost to 
But we know that our Re- 
deemer lives!” and folding her to his bosom, 
he pressed a last kiss on her pale cheek, and 
was gone. 

But, strange to say, though absent so long, he 
had never written; and now, for months, Edith 
had come to think him false. No wonder her 
voice rings out so mournfully to-night. ‘Mark! 
Mark! how I loved you! how I trusted you, as 
I can never trust again! you, who I deemed so 
noble, good and true. Now I dreamed of a glow- 
ing future, a peaceful pathway, oh! so blest, 
which our feet would tread together, you guiding 
me by your earnest spiritual life to a home in 
heaven.” And she burst into tears. 

But the treachery of Mark was not her only 
grief. A week before that her father had said, 
‘Edith, my child, Louis Vernon has asked of 
}me your hand.” 


seach other forever! 


And when she had answered, 
“*T will stay with you, father, while I live. I 
S esteem Louis, but do not love him,” he had re- 
plied, ‘‘Edith, must I tell you all; must I tell 
you that I am a bankrupt! that I will be ruined 
unless you marry him? He is wealthy, he will 
: Then Edith had started to her feet. 
TI will brave poverty,” 


save me.” 
she had cried, ‘‘even 

death itself for you, father; only spare me this 
trial. My love is buried in a living tomb. Though 
Mark was false, I love him still.” A pallor, like 
that of death, had spread over the old man’s face. 
He did not tell her, that when he saw his ruin, 
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he had intercepted her letters. But he did say 
in a hoarse voice ‘I will be ruined, Edith! my 
honor, peace, all lost! And when you see your 
old father, groping about in a prison-cell, the 
snow of sixty years resting upon his head, re- 
member you could have spared him this bitter 
trial.” Then Edith had sprang toward him; her 
arms were around his neck; and from her white 
lips there came a cry, what a cry! so full of ten- 
derness, and yet wailing with despair. ‘Father! 
father! I love you! for your sake I will wed him.” 

All this now passes before the girl, who wan- 
ders up and down her room to-night. To-morrow 
she is to be the wife of Louis Vernon. 

He is a slight, delicate man, and said to be 
consumptive; and happy might be the woman 
who could love him and appreciate his dreamy, 
poetic nature. Edith knew his worth, but she 
was one that, loving once, could never forget. 
After garnering up in her heart such beautiful 
dreams for the future, such a holy love for truth, 
is it not natural, that in a voice of touching sad- 
ness, she should say, ‘‘Is this all? oh! is this 
all?” 

It was near midnight when she turned from 
that room to seek her couch. What a night of 
torture to her! In her great love for her father, 
sometimes the sacrifice she was about to make 
appeared but naught; and she would walk up 
and down, her soul wrapped in a feverish joy, 
that she was doing this for him. But it was 
only for a moment; for into her heart would 
steal the bitter thought, ‘Sold, sold to buy back 
lost wealth!’ Then the scorn on that young face 
was pitiful to behold. The last words that lin- 
gered upon her lips that night, were ‘Mark! 
Mark! how could you slight such love as mine? 
How could you so blight my peace? Oh, Mark!” 
It was the last time his name was on her lips for 
years. 








CHAPTER IL. 

Five years have passed. Near the city of 
Cc , ® splendid home is situated. How beau- 
tifully it rises there on that green knoll, in the 
last flush of the sunset! The locust trees sur- 
rounding it are snowy with blossoms; and the 





sweet perfume glides in at the open windows, : 


where all bespeaks refinement and luxury. 

This is the home of Louis and Edith Vernon. 

He sits out upon the portico, his chair leaning 
against the white post, while little Willie, their 
child, plays at his feet. 
realize, what he expected in his married life, he 
knew before that he was not loved. If the soft 
hand of his wife had seldom wandered lovingly 
through his hair, or rested on his broad, white 
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) brow, it had never been raised in defiance to his 
‘will. If her sweet lips were pressed to his less 
; often than he wished, they had never spoken one 
$ unkind word to him. 

I know not if a sad presentiment is hovering 
over his mind; but he is dreaming of death. 
Consumption had made rapid strides in his deli- 
cate constitution. The earnest, beautiful light 
in his eye, and the quick flush proclaim that he 
;was the victim of that fell disease. Yet he is 
not awed at the approach of death. He shrinks 
snot appalled from the coffin and the shroud. 
’ His eyes are turned from the beautiful landscape 
$ before him to the evening sky, so dazzling in the 
flush of the sunset. 
much of peace and joy, flits over his countenance. 

Edith, who has been wandering in the yard, 
beholds this scene. Her father has been dead 
some two years; and if he had not told her of 
his deception, and Marcus Hydra’s constancy, 
‘the old love might have been blotted out. But 
Mark, she now knew, had been true to her! 
This was the thought that followed her through 
all these years; yet still she is attached to her 
husband. It might have been a terrible fear 
’ that smote her heart, when she gazed on Louis’ 
: pale countenance, or perhaps it was the spiritual 
‘radiance resting there, that filled her soul with 
$a sudden tenderness; for she went to him, and 
‘pressed a kiss on his brow, saying, ‘Dear 
; Louis! if the years I have spent with you have 
not been rife with tumultuous joy, I bless you 
’ that they have been full of much peace. I have 
Sever cherished in my heart a sacred tenderness 
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: for you, Louis; and your sickness has rendered 
; you dearer to me than you could have been in 
‘ health.” - «I have been happy!” he dreamingly 
‘murmured. A week from that evening, he slept 
‘the sleep of death! and Edith and Willie were 
alone in the wide world. 





CHAPTER III. 
In one of the rooms of & large hotel, in the 
: city of C , Mareus Hydra sat: his head bent 
S over his hand, where lay a long, black curl of 
‘hair; and tears were falling on it. “If the 
‘ thought that she was false had not prevented 
: me,” he murmured, ‘‘I would have been here 
; How I dreamed of her on that far 
‘ off shore! And sometimes I feared it was sin; 
° for when I wrote my sermons, I saw her eyes! 
‘and when I knelt to pray, her form was before 
me! How the sweet voices of the olden time 
’ whisper in my heart to-day! Iwas so full of 
I do not murmur; but my 
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; long ago. 


‘ hope and joy once. 
; A 
‘soul will weep over the beautiful dream, shat- 


‘tered forever.”’ He brushed the tears from his 
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384 VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
dark spiritual eyes, and passed from the room. ; lady, who had spoken of Edith in the parlor. 
As he was entering the ladies’ parlor, he heard } ‘Take me to her, Willie! take me to her! and 
the murmur of a name that made his heart} you shall never want any more while I live,” 
throb wildly; and pausing, he listened to a con- said Marcus. The little fellow obeyed, and 
versation between two ladies in the parlor. $soon they reached his home. Edith, weary and 
‘‘Poor Edith Vale! you remember her, Alice?” 3 wasted, sat leaning her head on one hand, sadly 
**Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘ Well,” said the other, 3 dreaming of what might have been, what had 
‘‘she married to save her father from ruin, when } been, and what was now. ‘Will there no bright 
she loved a young minister, a missionary to a ; morning ever come again?” she thought. “ Will 
foreign land. Her husband has been dead a } eternity alone brighten my sorrows?” There was 
year; and by the negligence or fraud of her {a step on the tottering stairs; the door opened; 
trustees, all the property has been lost; and 3 and a deep voice broke the stillness. ‘Come to 
now she is in the depths of poverty. Did you ; me, my Edith!” it said, ‘‘come to the heart that 
see that sweet child in here a moment ago?{has mourned you as lost.” That voice, that 
That was Edith’s! and he was begging alms.” lofty form, that smile of unutterable peace and 
Marcus waited to hearno more. Turning the g joy were Mark’s! 
corner of one of the streets, he saw a little; A week later, that old room was desolate; and 
child. ‘‘Edith’s,” he cried, and hurried on. : the home which had been Louis Vernon’s, became 
“What is your name, little boy?” he said, } Marcus Hydra’s. Coming up through the green 
kindly. The child looked up, with a wondering $ yard, one June evening, were a group of three. 
glance, into that proud, noble face, and in his ; They paused beneath the shadow of a lofty 
sweet voice answered, ‘Willie Vernon.” He}locust. ‘The night was very dark, husband,” 
was folded to the minister’s heart. ‘I would > said the lady, ‘‘but a morning, brighter than I 
have known you was her child, among a thou- } ever dreamed of, has dawned upon me.” A little 
sand, by those lustrous eyes. Won’t you take ; curly head was lifted up, and a sweet, childish 
me to your mother, darling?” The child’s voice } voice murmured, ‘‘I knew God would be good to 
quivered, ‘‘ Mamma is very poor,” he said. ‘You } us before long, mamma.” ‘No wonder,” said 
won’t like to go to our home. I stole away, } the gentleman, with reverent tenderness, his 
awhile ago, for I thought God would make some- dark eyes resting on the little boy, ‘‘no wonder 
body give a little boy, like me, something, and ‘Siege said, ‘Suffer little children to come unto 


me, and forbid them not; for of such is the 
:”> 








He did!” and the tiny hand was opened, and H 
there lay a shining gold dollar, given him by the ’ kingdom of heaven. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING PANSIES.* 





BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 








MareriaAts.—Purple paper, yellow do. thick * MATERIALS FoR MAKING Parer FLowers.— 
paper, large brown pips: carmine or Indian ink, ; Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
wire, gum, green tissue paper, &c. for pinks, dahlias, 7" rs oe variagnaes ter 

iii alt tie: % eat th japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 

Cut as many as are desired of fig. 1 and 2: } stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
fig. 1 should be cut out of dark purple paper: $ for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
fig. 2 of yellow paper, glazed paper is generally ; sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
preferred: the veins of fig. 2 should be drawn +e Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth s Fancy Store, No. 

1 ith F > kite te: 82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
Way Stay Wee core 6 “4 » Paste \ mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
fig. 2 on to fig. 1 with gum: for the calyx use } rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 


5 


green tissue paper, for the stamen one large on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 
brown pip-branch like fig. 3. 





CHINESE COLLAR AND SLEEVED 
TALMA FOR LITTLE GIRL. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 


WE give, this month, a design for a novel style 
of collar, called ‘‘The Chinese Collar.” The 
annexed engraving shows how it looks when 
made up. It is composed of two rows of appli- 
cation, and three tufts of very narrow ribbon 
are put on the front. The diagram, on the next 
page, No. 3, shows how it is to be cut. 

We also give a diagram for cutting a Sleeved 
} Talma for a little girl of nine or ten years 
‘ old. 
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DIAGRAM OF CHINESE COLLAR, 


No. 1. Front, containing also the sleeve. ; seam from A to B, you must fix the part from C 


No. 2 
No. 3 
After 
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joining the two parts by the shoulder 





; to D of No. 2 on the line of ¢+77++ from C to D 
marked on No. 1, then the part bearing 000 on 
the neck also accompanied by 000. 
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DIAGRAM OF LITTLE GIRL’S TALMA. 


























FLORAL LAMP SCREEN. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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THESE are very pretty articles for drawing- ; is necessary that it should be purchased, as well 
room decorations as well as for use. 


As, how- 3 3 as the stand on which it is mounted. Having 
ever, their beauty depends so very much on the } 8 procured the wire shape, its size must be traced 


wr. 


neatness and exactness with which they are{ on a piece of thin drawing paper, which must 
made, we cannot too strongly recommend accu- } 


rate attention to the detail of their production. 


an 


then be cut round a little larger, so that its edge 


may wrap over the wire of the frame. 


When 
N 
The form of the screen being in strong wire, it? thus cut to the proper size, the paper must be 














BORDER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
damped with a sponge, and left for a few minutes ; fur the sake of securing uniformity, this is much 
for the moisture to be absorbed in its fabric, and ; better done on a round stitch, which not only 
have time to stretch. If left too long, the paper keeps the size exact, but secures a circular form. 
becoming dry, this object will be defeated. Then} When a sufficient number of these have been 
pasting the edges with a very strong paste, turn § 
them over the wire of the frame, and securing 
them thoroughly, leave the whole till the fol- 
lowing day to dry. The next measure must be : 
the covering this paper with a piece of colored 
silk, which may be done by fastening down the 
edge over the wire with a needle and sewing silk } 
of the same color as that chosen for the lining; 
green is the best. This side is, of course, for 
the back. The next step is to have the screen, 
thus prepared for decoration, fastened into its DIAGRAM. DIAGRAM. 
stand. 
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made, and are well closed, the bottoms of this 
tubular shape must be folded down about half 
an inch from their lower end, and this piece, 
touched with paste, must be stuck on to the 
shade already prepared, as we have said. Two 
| rows of the darkest pink being placed nearest 
the edge, two rows of the paler next to that, 
and, what more may be needed for filling in the 
ground, of the white. There will then be a 
vacancy in the centre, which is to be filled in 
with a good sized artificial rose, surrounded by 
its leaves. Ladies who are well versed in making 
paper flowers may substitute a paper rose, if 
well done, for the artificial bought one, which 
also looks extremely well. 

In our illustration, we have not only givena} This is one of the prettiest modes of forming 
drawing of this screen in its complete state, so} the Floral Lamp Screen, but there are other 
as to furnish a sufficiently clear idea of its effect, ; ways producing excellent effects. The bells 
but we have also supplied the shape which forms ‘ which we have been describing as made of pink 
its decoration in its true size. These are to be} silver paper, may be of other shades of color, 
cut out in silver paper. They are to be in two and have a group of other flowers in the centre. 
shades of pink and in white. These being cut ;A pure white looks extremely well. (A blue 
at the outer edge and curled with a knife, are ; white must always be avoided in silver paper, ) 
to be joined up by a touch of paste or gum, and } with pink roses in the centre. 
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A MORNING CAP.—MALTESE PATTERN. 





Marsriats.—Three reels of cotton, No. 80. centre of bar at 5 or (back;) 3 ch de u centre of 
No. 4 Penelope hook. ‘ bar in f (or front;) 8 ch de wu centre of bar at 4; 
1st row.—12 ch, (or chains) unite, w (or under) } 6 ch de on centre de of the 6 in f; 9 ch de on 
this circle work 8 de 7 ch; repeat till there are ; centre de at 5; 6 ch de u centre of bar at 4; 3 
8 chs of 7. (Not fasten off till the whole is; ch de u centre of barin f; 3 ch de u centre of 
finished. ) } next bar at 5; ch de u centre of bar in f. Fasten 
2nd.—4 ch de u 7 ch; 5 ch de u same; 4 ch off. 
dc on centre de stitch repeat. * Continue to work these circles, and join till 
8rd.—4 ch; 5 de u5 ch; 4 ch de on de between } there are 15 circles. 
the points; repeat. (Finish with the 5 dc.) ; Now round the edge de u bar 9, ch, repeat, 
4th.—Make a knotted bar thus: * 6 ch, de } by working this under centre of every bar and 
into 8rd loop from hook; 1 de into next loop; ‘ bar of chs all round. There must be 5 chs of 9 
make another 6 ch, and repeat this again; then over each circle, and one 9 ch between each circle, 
2 ch * (which pull very tight.) This forms a; this latter must come exactly over the joint. 
knotted bar; and wherever these stars appear } This number of 9 chs must be carefully counted. 
close together thus **, three make a knotted : It will be well to tie in a colored thread in the 
bar; now, having made this, work 5 de on the ; 9 ch between the circles and the 9 ch on the top 


de; repeat. } of each, as these must always come opposite to 
5th.—** de u centre of bar; ** 5 de on de; j each other in joining the lengths. Work two 
repeat, End with 5 de on de; fasten off. Sother lengths of 14 circles in each, then join 


Now make and finish another circle, then do } thus: take the 1st 9 ch which is between the Ist 
not fasten off, but proceed to join thus: 6 ch de } circle of the longest piece, place it at the back 
u 1st bar; place the two rounds together, the } and exactly opposite to the 1st 9 ch which is at 
wrong sides of the crochet facing, and the like } the ¢op of the 1st circle of shortest length, having 
parts opposite to each other; now 5 ch de u the wrong sides of each faced. —— 2 
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CIGAR-CASE IN CROCHET. 





chs of 9 together firmly, leaving on an end of 3 times, ** repeat from (a;) after the last 7 de on 


cotton; * 4 ch dc uw next 9 ch atb; 5chdceu 
same; 8 ch dc u 9chin f; 4 ch de u next 9 ch 
in f; 5 ch dc u same; 3 ch de wu next 9 ch at 4; 
repeat f from *. When these two lengths are 
joined, finish the end first begun in the same 
manner as that just completed. Now join the 
other length in the same manner, having the 
longest length in the centre. 

To make the increased part on the top :— 

1st row.—9 de u the 9 ch between the 4th and 


dc, fasten off. 

Now turn the cap round, and work the other 
side the same. 

For THE NEXT Row.—5 ch de u bar; ** de x 
same bar, work this all round, only make 7 ch 
instead of 5 everywhere except in the widened 
part. 

Next Row.—De « 5 ch, (or 7) 9ch 1 Lu 
centre of bar, 9 ch repeat, excepting at the ends 
between the 8 circles or stars; there make only 


5th star from the end; 5 ch de wu next 9 ch, ** } 3 ch, which latter draws the circles together. 


dc u each 9 ch for 4 times; 5 ch de uw next 9 ch. 
Repeat this over 4 stars, thus leaving 5 stars at 
each end, after the last 9 de, T. 

2nd.—(a) 7 de on de, ** de u each bar for 4 





Last Row.—11 de u 9 ch, ** 11 de u next 9 
ch, ** repeat. Where the 8 ch are made there 
make only 3 de, and omit the bar altogether. 





CIGAR-CASE IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS, 


PULLAN. 

































































DIAGRAM OF CIGAR-CASE, 


78 diagram, by which to work it. 


The materials 


White squares, Gold; Black ditto, Black; Up-} : are gold thread, blue, red, and black silk thread; 


right lines, Crimson. 


a gilt bronze clasp. Mount one hundred and 


Ws give, in front of the number, a design, full } thirty-five stitches, and do forty-five rounds in 
size, for this beautiful cigar-case; and annex here } Changing the colors according to the pattern. 
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EMBROIDERED BRACES. 





BY MRS. PULLAR. 









































We give, in this number, a beautiful pattern ‘ mind, and with the aid of the entire pattern, it 
for embroidered braces, to be worked in colored ; will not be very difficult to complete the de- 
silks. A section of the pattern is given of the } sign, especially to ladies who are accustomed to 
full size, in one cut, and the entire brace is given } drawing. Some of our patrons desire easy pat- 
in another. The full sized pattern, it will be terns, and others those more difficult; hence we 
observed, is reversed. With this fact borne in’ endeavor to meet all tastes. A wet these 
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892 SACHET, FOR LAVENDER OR ROSE LEAVES. 








braces would be a very pretty birth-day gift to opposite sex. A more suitable gift, indeed, could 
@ husband, brother, or other dear friend of the } not be found. 








SACHET, FOR LAVENDER OR ROSE LEAVES. 
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Marerrats.—White net, thick crochet silk or , silk or chenille, and finish the edges with a small 
chenille, of any color. } cord to match. 
Follow the lines on a running stitch with the { 








GENTLEMAN’S SMOKING-CAP. 





BY MES. PULLAN. 





We give, in the front of the number, a sec- covered with a gold cord and finished at the top 
tion of a gentleman’s smoking-cap, to be worked $ with a gold tassel. If a more simple mode should 
in gold braid, the ground being of blue velvet. $ be preferred, the same design can be worked on 
Six pieces of this shape form the cap. After { dark cloth, using colored braid instead of the 4 
being neatly joined together, the same are to be } gold. . 





PASSION-FLOWER IN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. PULLAR, 





A BEAUTIFUL pattern for cushion. The, riority in richness of effect. It is to be worked 
material ought to be either of velvet or cloth, } in two lines of chain-stitch, close to each other, 
the former, of course, having greatly the supe-} in two shades of gold-colored silk. 





SILK COAT AND EMBROIDERY. 








EMBROIDERY IN FLANNEL. 
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SILK WALKING COAT. 
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Plants squashes, cucumbers, and melons on the north 


Tue GarpEN.—Whata glorious morning! There’s Side of the house. Writes a letter to the Potiphars 
a bird under the window—and another. The old; in the city, promising them a grand feast on the 
swallow house, black and storm-beaten though it is, } *8me from her garden. Three weeks spent in watch- 
will be refurnished now. A real conservative that | ing the slow process of vegetation. Green leaves 
brown-coated fellow out there, don’t believe in new } Peep out; is confident she knows the weeds from the 


houses full of gingerbread work—give him the | 
ancient nook where his great grandfather was born. 


flowers—roots up all flowers. Result! A glorious 
array of wild mustard, pig-weed and plantain leaves. 


The ground is cracking, the buds are swelling, the ; Result! Three squashes as big as spring potatoes— 


hills are smoking, the geese are cackling, the river 
has torn its icy robe to ribbons, and like a young 
lady in a very handsome morning-dress coquettishly 
shows the sunbeam embroidery beneath. The gutters 
laugh as they run; the flower-pots march up out of 
the cellars, and spades and hoes betake themselves 
to convenient standing-places against garden-fences. 
Speaking of gardens—are you accustomed to hard 
labor? if not, don’t work in the garden. If you are 
romantic according to the novel-idea of love and 
beauty in a cottage, don’t work in the garden, 
because white robes and straw hats don’t agree with 
March, April or May, in this climate. Don’t work in 
the garden if you are devoted to your complexion— 
sun, wind and soil conspire against that Don’t 
work in the garden if you have white hands or—the 
rheumatism—or if it is your first experience of 
spring in the country. The vision of a beauty with 
a spade in her hand, and an elaborate toilet got up 
for the occasion, is no doubt enchanting—but it’s all 
romance. The reality is as follows: 

May morning. Delightful out-doors as seen from 
the window. Wind rather bracing—very healthy. 
Ambitious young lady—just from the city, up at 
sunrise, fondly regarding a ten foot patch of sterile 
ground. Goes to work with a dandy shovel. Ten 
minutes labor results in accumulation of chips and 
stones, and any quantity of astonished grubs. 
Begins to think gardening isn’t play. Increase of 
pebbles and worms. Either the wind is too cold or 
she is too warm. Obliged to tie her shawl over her 
head—daubs her face in keeping her hair out of her 
eyes. 

Sly laugh in double bass. Sarcastic father at her 
elbow hints she is quite a farmer; thinks she may 
accomplish a foot by sunset. Ambition roused; 
desperate havoc among pebble stones and grubs; 
ground grows harder, spade works duller, wind 
blows fresher. 

Retreat to the house—ague in the face—herb-tea 
and a veto on amateur gardening by the household 
generally. 

Second experiment; Irishman engaged to prepare 
the ground. City lady sows any quantity of seeds in 
hearts, rounds, squares, triangles, and all sorts of 
angles. — they will all be up to-morrow. § 











one water-melon equal to a small sized nutmeg, and 
a dozen cucumbers that have never made their ap- 
pearance. 

But there is a way to work in the garden that will 
ensure health, pleasure and true happiness. If you 
have not squeezed your heart into lungs with tight 
clothes, nor injured your teeth with injurious living, 
nor brougkt on a cough with feather-beds and thin 
shoes, nor induced a feeble state of intellect by vicious 
novel-reading, you may on with your hood, bouts and 
gloves, and make the dirt fly. Take deep inspira- 
tions of this life-giving element, the air—smell the 
fragrance of the fresh mould, more grateful than 
the sickening scent of the perfumed handkerchief; 
laugh, shout, run, and earn the color in your cheeks. 
Then when the Potiphars come to clean the cherry 
trees, and pick the flowers, and eat the cream, and 
save expenses at home in the way of strawberries 
and sweet-corn, laugh quietly at Seraphina’s hoops, 
and Araminta’s frills, and Mrs. Potiphar’s false curls, 
and Mr. Potiphar’s vertigo; consider while they have 
built a handsome tomb in Greenwood, you have been 
building up a healthy constitution in the open air 
and in the garden. 

A Beavtirut Enaravinc.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, 
Salem, Mass., has just published a beautiful en- 
graving of “Hiawatha Wooing,” illustrating the 
following lines in Longfellow’s poem :— 

Through their thoughts they heard a footstep, 
Heard a rustling in the branches, 

And with glowing cheek and forehead, 

With a deer upon his shoulders, 

Suddenly, from ‘out the woodlands, 

Hiawatha stood before them. 

The picture represents Minnehaha looking up from 
her weaving, while the Arrow-maker sits beside her; 
at the right, in the distance, is seen a waterfall amidst 
the forest; at the left an exquisite river view is given, 
with an admirable perspective. The artist has been 
particularly fortunate in giving the genuine Indian 
features and expression to the characters introduced. 
Mr. Longfellow, we understand, has expressed him- 
self highly pleased with the picture. Mr. Tilton will 
send it by mail, free of postage, on the receipt of 
$1,50. It is fourteen inches by eighteen, a capital 
size for framing. 
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Waar tue Press Says.—The press, with one, THe PuitaApELPHIA MaGazines.—One of the New 
voice, continues to pronounce this Magazine “the } York periodicals says that “Harper’s Magazine” has 
best and cheapest.” Says the Clinton (Mass.) Cour-} killed the Philadelphia montblies. Now, though 
ant:—“ Of the liveliness, brevity, purity and interest “Harper's” is an excellent publication of its kind 
of the original papers in Peterson, we need not ; and deserves all the success it has met with, it has 
speak.” The Barre (Mass.) Gazette says:—“The ; not affected the Philadelphia Magazines in the least; 
present number is well worth half the amount of } for “ Peterson” and “ Godey” alone print more copies 
subscription for one year.” The Carroll Free Press } monthly than all the Philadelphia Magazines printed 
says :—“ Peterson’s is a great pet amongst the ladies } together when “Harper” was started. The fact is 
—our better half cannot sleep soundly while it is} no Magazine can “kill” another. Magazines, like 
upon her centre-table and unread.” Says the L. I. 3 hewspapers, can only be “killed” by their own mis- 
Democrat :—“ Peterson’s is enough to turn young; management. For doing a mail business, Philadel- 
Misses’ heads with its profuse patterns, designs, and : ’ phia, because of its central position, will always have 
instructions for all sorts of fancy work, &c. The? 38 great advantage over New York, so that the supre- 
fashion plates are unrivalled.” The Hightstown (N.: macy of this city, as the head-quarters of the illus- 
J.) Record says:—“It contains something for all ; trated Magazines, is not likely ever to be overthrown. 
humors; the sad as well as the joyous.” The Foun- 
tain Signal says:—“Peterson’s is full, as usual, of } 
the most beautiful embellishments, fashions, embroi- ; REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
dery, &c., &c. We can’t well see how the ladies can} Miss Leslie’s New Cookery Book. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
expect to put on a pleasing and fashionable costume 3 Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This must not be con- 
without consulting this valuable Magazine.” But; founded with either of Miss Leslie’s former cookery 
we must stop. If we were to go on, we could fill an } books, being an entirely new work, the result of her 
entire number with similar notices. $ more matured and complete experience. It is acom- 

— ; plete manual of domestic cookery in all its branches. 

ARRANGING THE Harr.—When the features are well : ’ Every receipt is alike practical and practicable, dis- 
formed, and then only, may the hair be removed from $ : tinctions it is well to bear in mind. Whether the 
the forehead; the Empress Eugenie has introduced object is to supply an every-day family table, or to 
the old style of Mary Queen of Scots, which is very } Prepare sumptuous viands for visitors, this new 
becoming to her face, but trying tomany. The crop, $ cookery book will be found, we think, all sufficient; 
or demi-crop, (or better known as “curled all round”) } ‘and there is not @ receipt in it which the merest 
is well suited to the small head, but objectionable to $ novice cannot comprehend. The volume contains six 
any other, and is sometimes attended with much } hundred and fifty pages, printed in large type so as 
trouble, for in damp weather it will hang straight } not to try the eyes; and may be had handsomely 
and unsightly, producing a most slovenly appear- bound in cloth or sheep to suit the taste of the buyer. 
ance. The hair should be little spread when the } The price is only $1,25, which is astonishingly cheap. 
head is large, few bows or plaits used, and few curls 3 As soon as its merits become known, this will be the 
worn; the hair kept samen smooth, with no friz- cook book of the day. We give, in another column, 
zing or puffing, so common at the present day. The} ® few “Receipts for the Table,” culled from this 
plait known as the “half Grecian plait” is very suit- } } book. 
able to heads of this class; the “herring-bone plait” } Vivia; or, The Secret Power. By E. D. E. N. 
is another that may be used with advantage; for } Southworth. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peter- 
with this plait few ornaments are necessary, and it } son.—Our readers are familiar, by this time, with the 
has the advantage of preventing an unseemly rotun- characteristics of Mrs. Southworth’s style. As in 
dity when the head is of large size. Where the neck } “Love’s Labor Won,” so in “Vivia,” now before us, 
is long, the hair should be dressed low, in many } she enlists the sympathies of readers from the first, 
cases actually laid upon the back. and interests them in the mystery that surrounds 

<i the principal personages to the very end. Her scenes 

Axctent Reaiwe StyLz.—We have long observed } ate always powerfully delineated, her characters well 
the tendency of fashion, to the style of dress worn ; Sustained, and her incidents, though sometimes im- 
during the reigns of Louis XV. and XVL It is be- 3 probable, never beyond the range of possibility. It 
coming more decided every month; the hoops, the} i is not her least merit that she has a manner of her 
flounces, the quillings and bows of ribbon, the short } own, which makes her one of the most original of 
ruffled sleeves, the profusion of lace, the heavy bro-; our American writers. 
cades, the style of wearing the hair, are all approxi- The Three Guardsmen. By Alexandre Dumas. 
mations to the French fashions before the Reign of 31 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This is the best 
Terror. The make and the trimmings of dresses, the } of Dumas’ historical novels, and is one of the best 
style of arranging the hair, the designs for setting $ ever written in any language. It is spirited, graphic, 
jewelery, are now accurately copied from pictures of 3 and true to the times it paints, the reign of Louis 
the date above mentioned. In short, there is quite a$ the Thirteenth of France. The present is a neat, 
tage for the style Louis XV. and the style Louis XVI. double-column, octavo edition, in paper covers. 
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Arctic Adventure by Sea and Land. From the 
earliest date to the last Expeditions in Search of Sir 
John Franklin. Edited by Epes Sargent. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.—The entire story of Arctic 
exploration is here told from the days of the North- 
men, Cabot and Willoughby, to those of Parry, Ross, 
Franklin, De Haven and Kane. For all popular 
purposes, too, the narrative is in sufficient detail. 
The immense sale of Dr. Kane’s “Arctic Explora- 
tions,” will create a demand for a work like this; 
for most of those, who read the fascinating volumes 
of our lately deceased townsman, will be naturally 
curious to know something of the expeditions which 
preceded his. The book is neatly printed and gra- 
phically illustrated. 


The Border Rover. By Emerson Bennett. 1 vol. 
Philada: T., B. Peterson.—A story full of stirring 
incident, the scene being laid in Kansas and its 
frontiers, though the time is many years ago. The 
Indian trail, the pursuit, the fight, the escape, the 
lonely night-watch, the prairie, the trapper, and 
other incidents of tho wild, romantic life of the 
border, rise vividly before the reader, beneath the 
graphic pen of Mr. Bennett. A charming love-story 
will interest the ladies in the book. The volume is 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


How To Write: A Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter- Writing. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Fowler & Wells.—This is a complete manual on the 
subject. It gives, not only directions for writing 
letters of business, relationship, friendship and love, 
illustrating them with examples, but rule8 for literary 
composition in general and newspaper writing, as 
well as for the correcting of proofs. Forms for 
letters of introduction, notes, cards, etc., are also 
added. 

Ve los. AR of the New World. By 
W. G. Simms. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Red- 
field.— Another of the series of “ Simms’ Revised and 
Illustrated Novels.” The scene of the story is laid 
in the South, as far back as the time of De Soto; 
and the tale is full of knightly deeds, chivalric sur- 
prise and romantic adventures. We consider “Vas- 
conselos” one of the most fascinating of the series. 
The illustrations are by Darley. 

Smiles and Frowns, By Sara A. Wentz. 1 vol., 
12 mo, New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A very 
superior novel intellectually, and of great moral 
excellence also. We cordially recommend it. The 
author dedicates it as follows:—“To my sister and 
mother, who have blessed me from infancy; whose 
teachings, if obeyed, will bless me to eternity;” a 
beautiful dedication, and a type of the book. 

The Fraserian Papers of the late William Maginn, 
LL.D. By R. 8. Mackenzie. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Redfield.—A collection of some of the raciest 
magazine articles in the language, with annotations 
and a life of the author from the luminous pen of 
Dr. Mackenzie. 








Frank Farleigh. 1 vol. Philada: 7. B. Peter- 
son.—A new edition of a novel which is almost as 
racy as “O’Malley.” It shows the same exuberant 
animal spirits on the part of the author; quite as 
much variety in incident; and has (what ladies like 
most of all) a happy termination. If you have never 
read it, buy it at once. The volume is printed in 
double-column, octavo. 

Lewis Arundel. By the author of “Frank Far- 
leigh.” 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A novel 
of even superior merit to its predecessor of the same 
author. The heroine especially is a very beautiful 
creation. There is the same liveliness, startling inti- 
dent and romance as in “Frank Farleigh,” though 
the plot is entirely different. The volume is double- 
column, octavo. 

Sermons Preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. By R. C. French, D.D, 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: Redfield_—These are five sermons, the sub- 
jects as fullows:—“ Christ the only Begotten of the 
Father,” “Christ the Lamb of God,” “Christ the 
Light of the World,” “Christ the true Vine,” “Christ 
the Judge of all Men.” The volume is neatly printed. 


School Amusements ; or, How to Make the School 
Interesting. By N. W. Taylor Root. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co.—An excellent book, 
embracing simple rules for military and gymnastic 
exercises, and hints on the general management of 
the school-room. It is illustrated with numerous 
engravings. 

The Shadow Worshipper and other Poems, By 
Frank Lee Benedict. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
J. S. Redfield.—In the hope of being able, at an 
early day, to speak more at length of the great merit 
of these poems, we content ourselves, at present, 
witk announcing their appearance in this elegant 
volume. 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Strver Tree on Guiass.—Put a few drops of the 
solution of silver in aquafortis, on a piece of glass; 
form a bit of copper or brass wire to represent a tree 
with its branches, but flat, so as to lie upon the glass; 
lay it in the liquid, and let it remain for an hour or 
two. A beautiful vegetation will be perceived all 
round the wire, which will nearly be covered by it. 
This may be preserved by washing it carefully with 
water, and putting another glass over it. 





ART RECREATIONS. 

Grecian PAINTING, AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON 
Guass.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, Salem, Massachusetts, 
will furnish all materials and directions. He deals 
extensively in the artist’s material line, and will fill 
orders promptly. We annex his 

CIRCULAR. 

The subscriber will furnish for $3,00 a package 

of twelve mezzotint engravings, and full printed 








ETC.—RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 
directions for Grecian painting, and a new style } cleaned, and then laid all night, or for several hours, 
originating with himself, and equal to the finest ; in cold water, slightly salted. It can be bought of the 
copper painting, called Antique Painting on Glass, : veal butchers ready prepared, and run on a wooden 
with a bottle of preparation, receipts for varnish, &c. } skewer. Wash it again just before cooking. Cat it 
The directions are so explicit as to enable any one to ; into small pieces, and boil it slowly till quite tender, 
learn fully without a teacher. He also includes at; in water enough to keep it well covered. When 
above price, directions for Oriental Style and Poti- ; entirely done, take it up, drain it, and keep it warm. 
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chomanie. 

For $2,00 more, or $5,00, he will send with the 
above all paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., 
needed for these arts, (Grecian and Antique) and 
other oil painting. 

For directions in Grecian, Antique Painting, 
Oriental, Potichomanie, sent free and full, that any 
one with no previous knowledge of drawing can be 
sure to acquire, $1,00. 

He has also published a new picture for Grecian 
and Antique Painting, called “Les Orphelines.” The 
paper, printing and engraving are thoroughly fitted 
for it, and the effect and finish, when completed or 
painted, are fine, and superior to canvass painting. 
Price $1,00, sent free, by mail. 

Money in registered letters may be sent at our 
risk. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, Salem, Massachusetts. 





COSMETICS, &c. 

Messrs. FetrinGe & Co. have just moved into one 
of the handsomest stores on Broadway, New York 
city. They still manufacture and sell, at wholesale 
or retail, the “Woodland Cream” and “Balm of a 
Thousand Flowers,” as advertised, as follows in their 

CIRCULAR. 

“Woopianp Cream.”—A pomade for beautifying 
the hair. Highly perfumed, superior to any French 
article imported, and for half the price. For dressing 
ladies’ hair it has no equal, giving it a bright, glossy 
appearance. It causes gentlemen’s hair to curl in the 
most natural manner. It removes dandruff, always 
giving the hair the appearance of being fresh sham- 
pooed. Price only fifty cents. None genuine unless 
signed Fetridge & Co. 

Wuire Teetn, Perfumed Breath and beautiful 
Complexion can be acquired by using the Balm of a 
Thousand Flowers. 
remain under the curse of a disagreeable breath, 
when using the Balm of a Thousand Flowers as a 
dentrifice would not only render it sweet, but leave 
the teeth as white as alabaster? Many persons do 
not know their breath is bad, and the subject is so 
delicate that their friends will never mention it. 
Beware of counterfeits. Be sure each bottle is signed 
Fetridge & Co., N. Y. For sale by all druggists. 





RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 


Chitterlings or Calf’s Tripe.—This is very delicate 
and digestible, and is nice at breakfast, or as a side 


dish at dinner. To prepare it for cooking, it should 
be cut open with scissors, emptied and thoroughly 


What lady or gentleman would $ 


S Have ready some onions boiled in milk till quite soft, 
3 and sliced thin. Melt some excellent fresh butter, 
; in milk thickened with flour. Make a round of very 
$ nice toast, with the crust pared off. Dip it for a 
} minute in hot water; lay it in the bottom of a deep 

dish. Cover it thickly with the onion sauce, and 
; place the chitterlings upon it, seasoning them with 
§ pepper and vinegar. It will be an improvement to 
boil with them four or five blades of mace. Eat 
3 vinegar with it, always. Taragon vinegar is best. 
$ This dish deserves to be more in use. Try it. 
$ Clam Soup.—Having washed clean the outside 
j shells of a hundred small sand clams, (or scrubbed 
$ them with a brush) put them into a large pot of 
’ boiling water. When they open their shells, take 
$ them out with a ladle, and as you do so, put them 
$ into a cullender to drain off the liquor. Then ex- 
tract the clams from the shells with a knife. Save 
2a quart of the liquor, putting the clams in a pitcher 
§ by themselves. Mix with the quart of liquor, in a 
clean pot, two quarts of rich milk. Put in the clams, 
and add some pepper-corns and some blades of mace, 
Also, a bunch of sweet marjoram, the leaves stripped 
off and minced. After all has boiled well for an 
hour, add half a pound, or more, of nice fresh butter, 
made into little dumplings with flour; also a pint of 
grated bread-crumbs. Let it boil a quarter of an 
hour longer. Then pour the soup off from the clams 
and leave them in the bottom of the pot. They will 
now be worth eating. If you cannot obtain small 
clams, you may cut large ones in pieces, but they are 
very coarse and tough. 

Beef Bowilli.—Take from six to eight pounds of 
a fine round of fresh beef. Put it into a soup-pot, 
with the remains of a piece of cold roast beef (bones 
and all) to enrich the gravy, but use no other cold 
meat than beef. Season it slightly with salt and 
pepper, and pour on just sufficient water to cover it 
well. Boil it slowly, and skim it well. When the 
scum ceases to rise, have ready half a dozen large 
carrots, cut into pieces, and put them in first. After- 
ward add six turnips, quartered; a head of celery, 
cut small; half a dozen parsnips, cut in pieces; and 
six whole onions. Let it boil slowly till all the vege- 
tables are done, and very tender. Send it to table 
with the beef in the middle of a large dish; the vege- 
tables laid all around it; and the gravy (thickened 
with fine grated bread-crumbs) in a sauce-boat. Serve 
up with it, white potatoes, boiled whole; and mashed 
pumpkin, or winter squash. This is a good dinner 
for a plain family. 

Fish Cakes.—Take codfish (either fresh or salt) 
that has been boiled the day before. Carefully re- 
move the bones, and mince the flesh. Mix with ita 
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quantity of warm » ¢ with 
butter and milk) in the proportion of one-third cod- 
fish, and two-thirds mashed potatoes. Add sufficient } 


beaten egg to make the whole into a smooth paste. 


Season it with cayenne; and, if the mixture seems 
dry, moisten and enrich it with a little butter. Make 
it into cakes about an inch thick, and as large round 
as the top of a common sized tea-cup. Or into round 
balls. Sprinkle them well with flour. Fry them in 
lard, or beef-drippings. When one side is done turn 
them over. Drain them, and send them to the break- 
fast-table. If approved, you may add to the mixture 
two or three onions boiled and minced. Any large 
cold fish may be dressed in this manner for next 
morning’s breakfast. 

To Stew Smoked Beef.—Having chipped it thin, 
put it into a skillet, with fresh butter, pepper, and 
two or three beaten yolks of eggs. Let it stew till 
the beef is crisp and curled up. Never allow your- 


self to be persuaded to use pyroligneous acid in 
curing dried beef or ham—instead of the real smoke 
of a wood fire. It communicates a taste and smell 
of kreosote, and is a detestable substitute, detected 
in a moment.— Miss Leslie’s New Cookery Book. 
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Fie. .—A WaLkINnG Dress OF GREY SILK PLAIDED 
nv Biack.—The corsage is made long and full, with 
side trimmings of dark blue silk, decreasing in width 
from the bottom to the top, edged on each side with 
a narrow black lace, and ornamented with black 
velvet ribbon and rosettes of lace. The corsage is 
high, without a basque, and it, as well as the sleeves, 
are trimmed like the skirt. Bonnet of Leghorn, orna- 
mented with a white ostrich feather. 

Fie. 1.—Dinner Dress or BLossoM COLORED 
GRENADINE, skirt made with three flounces, woven 
in a lace pattern. The corsage is high, without a 
basque, trimmed with braces and bows of ribbon, 
and confined at the waist by a broad sash. 

Fie. ut.—A Rinine-Hasir oF DARK GREEN ME- 
rino.—The skirt should have three widths of merino 
in it, and for an ordinary sized lady, be from a yard 
and a half to a yard and five-eighths in length. The 
skirt should be plaited, so that the greater part of 
the fulness should fall on the left side. The basque 
should be long and full enough to fall easily over the 
hips. But little ornament is allowable on a riding- 
habit; a silk galloon or braid being usually employed 
to edge the basque and sleeves. Some put braid 
across the chest, cadet fashion. By many ladies 
small metal buttons are employed to fasten the 
basque up the front, and at the waist behind. A 
sleeve slightly more ornamental (if wished) than the 
one in our plate, may be made in the Louis Quatorze 
style, that is with the addition of a turned-up cuff to 
a sleeve like the one in the plate. Nothing but col- 
lars and sleeves of the plainest kind are admissable 
for riding. A low-crowned felt or straw hat is pre-} 
ferred by some to the high-crowned English hat. 


Fig. rv.— Jacket or Buack SILK, ornamented with 

galloons and fringes of black silk. This jacket is 
high and sits very close; it has a bertha with waved 
edges, forming something like a V in front and round 
behind: it is bordered with a galloon and fringe. 
Sleeves straight at top, trimmed with a waved frill, 
bordered like the bertha; plain under-sleeves. 
} The skirt, which is of a piece with the body, 
’ rather scant in frout, and forms large flutes behind, 
is waved at bottom, where it has a trimming similar 
to that on the bertha and the frill of the sleeve. 
Another large plain skirt, also very ample, is sewed on 
under the first. 

Fig. v.— Bonnet of white silk puffed on the front 
and covered with a fanchon, or handkerchief piece of 
apple green silk, a ball fringe at the edge. At the 
back, two small puffings of white silk and three 
loops of white ribbon striped with green, with long 
ends. At each side the ends of the fanchon fall on 
the shoulders. 

Fie. vi.—ParistaN Bonnet or Pink S1rx.—The 
front is of black lace; the crown, cape, and bow are 
of pink silk edged with black lace. Inside trimming 
of pink flowers. 

Fig. vu.—Brace Ficuv, made of pink silk, trim- 
med with a row of white lace surmounted by one of 
black lace. It has a bow at the back as well as in 
front. 

Fie. vi.—A tirrtte Mepicr CoLuar, composed of 
satin stitch embroidery applied on Valenciennes in- 
sertions; Valenciennes trimming. 

Fie. 1x.—Sieeve to match the Medici Collar. 
The wristband is just large enough to let the hand 
through. 

Fig. x.—APPLicaTION CoLLAR, mousquetaire style, 
trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fic. x1.—S.LeEveE to match the mousquetaire col- 
lar. This sleeve is composed of a tulle puff, and of a 
trimming turned up and fastened by bars of ribbon; 
it is terminated, on the hand, by a puffing with a 
ribbon in it, the ends of which hang out. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—Before informing our rea- 
ders what is worn, we offer the following plain and 
necessary suggestions, how to wear some of the most 
important articles of costume. The robe or gown is 
the leading article of female attire, which is always 
much improved by lengthiness of appearance; but 
this should never be obtained at the sacrifice of the 
waist, which, if done, mars the whole figure; length 
may seemingly be obtained by a proper choice of 
pattern—a Scotch or Irish plaid will lessen the ap- 
parent height, but a broad stripe perpendicularly 
placed will give artificial length to the figure. Atten- 
tion to this simple rule will be of great advantage to 
ladies who are not tall, or to persons who are of slim 
stature. ‘ 

The Mantilla, or drapery, depending from the 
shoulders, should harmonize with the general attire. 
The devices of the mantle are so numerous that it is 
’ here impossible to name them; but this much may 
; be said, with respect to their trimmings, the smaller 
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the figure, the fewer ornaments are required. In the} with coral buttons, and a coral-colored belt confines 
choice of mantles, it is necessary to bear in mind, } it at the waist, 
that those with too masculine an effect are out of } We have, on a previous occasion, noticed the fact 
taste, that white satin is recovering fashionable favor for 
The choice of the bonnet should depend upon the 3 evening dresses. A few years ago nothing was 
size of the head and face; it is undecided which is} deemed more elegant for ball or evening costume 
the most objectionable, » bonnet too large or too’ than a robe of plain white satin; but that material 
small for its wearer; the former covers the hair too was gradually discarded by fickle Fashion, until at 
much, which, if properly arranged, adds greatly to} length it became quite passe de mode. But the same 
the charms of a lady; the latter breaks the gravity $ love of change which for a time banished white satin 
of outline, so essential to good appearance. When $ dresses, has now led to their revival, and at present 
the features are at all attenuated, great advantage is they are in high favor in Paris. 
gained by a careful arrangement of the interior orna-}  Manries, &c.—The “cloth jacket” in our February 
ments of the bonnet; for, by the proper placing of @§ nymber which has been so exceedingly popular, is to 
bow, a flower, or curl, the outline of a sunken cheek } he the style of silk basques for out-door wear this 
may be covered, as also too high a cheek-bone hid-} spring. The skirt should be made full to set easily 
den. over the quantity of hoops and flounces now worn. 
Fiounces continue to be in favor. Silks, grena-3 Jace and barege mantles still retain the full broad 
dines, bareges and organdies all are to be flounced. 3 ruffle around the skirt, when they are cut in the 
Three is the usual number when woven in the mate-} Talma shape, but the shawl shaped ones are likely 
rial, but some of the organdies have five or even ; to be the most popular. 
seven ruffles. These are all made the straight way ; Heap-Dresses.—Nets for the hair are very fash- 
of the stuff, of course. For such dresses, a hem of 3 jonable at present. They are worn extremely small, 
an inch in width is the only suitable finish. For 3 merely covering the hair at the back of the head. 
silks, bareges, &c., when the flounce is not woven in 3 These hair-nets may be made of black, dark blue, or 
the material, or is not finished with a fringe, as most $ red silk, and they are frequently intermingled with 
of them now are, quillings of ribbon or fringes are : steel or gilt beads, or with jet. A bow of velvet or 
used. For trimming, a beautiful kind of flowered ; ribbon, with long flowing ends, may be fixed either 
Some are 
formed of pearls and are edged round by pear! fringe, 
and at each side and at the back are tassels of pearl. 
In front a cordon of pearls is passed between the 
There has.no great change yet appeared in the } bandeaux of hair. The same style of head-dress has a 
way of making dresses. The last novelty is a basque } very elegant effect when composed of blue beads, (imi- 
set on in large box plaits round the waist—a style $ tation of turquoise) or of blue beads and pearls mixed 
which, be it observed, it suitable only to a very slen- } together. Two or three rows of gold chain are some- 
der figure. The sleeves have a flat piece on the } times worn as bandeaux on the head, and the effect 
shoulder, and below it a puff and a broad frill. Bre- ¢ is at once simple and becoming. Loops of gold beads 
telles or braces are still worn. For a very slender } and pearls are also quite fashionable, drooping to- 
figure they should be set as far off the shoulder as ’ ward the back of the neck. A much admired head- 
possible, thus giving a greater width to the chest. ; dress consists of a net formed of red velvet. The 
The berthe, when worn with a high-necked dress, ; net is trimmed all round with sprays of the small 
particularly with a basque, is not usually graceful. 5 Corinth grapé, (in gold) intermingled with the red 
It cuts the line of the figure too much, and can be } berries of the service tree, (in velvet) and with ey 
worn only with advantage by very tall, slender per- ’ of red velvet ribbon brochaed with gold. Among the 
sons, recent importations from Paris is a very beautiful 
Campric Musiin Dresses worn in morning cos-} head-dress styled the coiffure Egyptienne. It is 
tume are frequently made open in front, and edged } formed of two bandeaux of currant-color velvet, em- 
with a bordering of rich needlework. The petticoat  broidered with gold, and on one side there is a lotus 
worn under the open robe should have a worked 3 flower, and on the other a bow of groseille-color rib- 
tablier front. Others are made to close down the $ bon, figured with hieroglyphics in gold. 
front with buttons in imitation of coral, turquoise, 3 The Czarie Corrrvne is a kind of purple velvet 
or mosaic, with a row of richly worked insertion on } skull-cap, surrounded with a gold border. On one 
each side of the hem with buttons. One of the pret- ; side there are two white feathers, on the other a 
tiest morning dresses which we have seen is made in } velvet bow embroidered in gold. Any of these beau- 
this way, of white cambric, the body having a very tiful head-dresses can be easily made by a lady of 
little fulness at the waist, plain on the shoulder, and } taste. 
the front part composed entirely of rows of rich, JEWELERY.—Floral designs are those at present 
heavily worked insertion of little over an inch in$ most in favor for setting jewelery. An eminent 
width, alternating with tucks of the same width. } jeweler has recently completed a circlet for the head, 
The body lining is cut low. This dress is fastened consisting of lilies formed of diamonds, pansies com- 


ribbon has been introduced, which is very effective $ at the back of the head or on one side. 


for edging flounces, or for finishing the double or 
triple skirts, &c. These flowered ribbons also admit 
of tasteful arrangement on the corsages and sleeves. 
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posed of sapphires, and fuchsias of rubies; the sta- 
mens are formed of fine pearls. 

CHATELAINES are regaining fashionable favor; but 
those recently introduced are somewhat different in 
style from the same kind of ornament worn a few 
years ago. The most elegant consist of two long 
chains of gold, confined together by a slide set with 
jewels or beautifully enameled. From one of these 
chains is suspended a watch, in the back of which is 
frequently set a valuable cameo. To the other chain 
may be affixed a jeweled medallion, or any other 
trinket which taste may dictate. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fie. 1.—A Dress ror A LITTLE Boy, or FouR 
rears or Acs, of dove-colored cashmere. It is cut 
in one piece and nearly plain in front. It is high 
in the neck behind, but cut square, a la Raphael in 
front, and trimmed with broad bands of brown velvet. 
The sleeves are short, with a bow ef velvet ribbon on 
the top. Full cambrio shirt sleeves, and a plaited 
spencer. A cap of cashmere of the same color as 
the frock, with a tuft brown velvet feather. Brown 
gaiters with brown and white stockings. 

Fig. u.—A Dress ror A LITTLE GIRL OF LIGHT 
BLUE PLAIDED S1ix.—A worked cambric skirt comes 
just below the bottom of the dress Loose fitting 
basque of black silk trimmed with a quilling of rib- 
bon. Bonnet of white silk with a full blonde cap, 
and bows of blue ribbon on each side. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—Since the Bayadere stripes 
have b so fashionable for ladies dresses, silks, 








de lains and lawns in the same style have been im- 


Little girls dresses are often made with a “cut 
skirt,” that is with the lower part of the skirt made 
into a full flounce, and set on to the upper skirt with 
& puffing of ribbon or of the same material as the 
dress. This puffing is ti ornamented with 
rosettes or hows of ribbon, with ends falling over the 
skirt. Flounces, double skirts and tucks are also 
much worn. For dresses made high in the neck 
braces are fashionable. For low necked dresses, the 
braces are wider, and take more the shape of capes. 
Basques of silk and various kinds of white muslin 
will be much worn, but these do not fit closely to the 
figure. 

Bonnets for little girls are less trimmed than those 
worn by their mammas, but have the same general 
style and shape. Some of the most exquisite things 
which we have seen for very emall girls are hats of 
the shape of the “Clarissa Harlow Hat,” in our Feb- 
ruary number, but made over a frame covered with 
blue, pink, or lilac silk, and this again covered with 
most beautifully worked mull muslin, trimmed with 
Valenciennes. For babies, capable of holding up their 
heads, little bonnets are made of the same materials, 
These have deep capes like a sun-bonnet, also lined. 
Fancy aprons of mull, with insertions lined with rib- 
bon, are worn by little girls of from three to six years 
of age. 

For Boys, sacques of the same shape as the one 
in our present number, are generally worn. Of course 
the trimming may be dispensed with, and the sacque 
cut close up in the neck. A round straw hat or cap 
may be substituted for the cashmere one. For larger 
boys, the blouse belted at the waist, and a jacket 
made in the style of a sailor’s shirt with a belt, will 





ported for children, in gay colors suitable for them. 3 be worn. 





PUBLISHER 


Our Immense Success.—Subscriptions have poured ; 
in, this year, in such numbers, that we have had to: 
re-print the earlier numbers nearly a dozen times. 
This vast increase has partially delayed the mailing 
of the Magazines, so that many subscribers have re- 
ceived their numbers later than usual. We have now} 
caught up, however, and think that there will be no 
delay, hereafter. 

How to Remrr.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If } 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 

TRANSFERRING Paper, for copying designs in em- 
broidery, &c., forwarded, post-paid, in a neat pack- 
age, for twenty-five cents. 

Crus Svusscrrption.—No subscription, at club 
rates, taken for less than a year. 
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Appitions To Crvss.—When additions are made 
to clubs, no premium is allowed, until sufficient to 
make a new club, at the rates remitted, have been 
added, viz: three at $1,66, five at $1,50, or eight at 
$1,25. Consequently, where four are added to a 
club, at $1,25 each, and a premium asked, we vannot 
afford to send it. There must be eight at $1,25 to 
obtain a premium. 

Premiums.—When entitled to a premium, state, 
in remitting, which you prefer. In case no selection 
is made we shall send “The Garland of Art.” 

Never Too Late.—It is never too late in the year 
to subscribe for “Peterson,” for we can always sup- 
ply back numbers to January inclusive. 

Enciose A Stamp.—Letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 


Post-Orrice Stamps are taken only for fractions 
of a dollar. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHU. 








NIGHT DRESS. 
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BOY’S COLLAR. 
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FUSCHIA IN COLORED EMBROIDERY. 
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CONVOLVULUS IN COLORED EMBROIDERY. 
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NEW STYLE OF BONNETS. 
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